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The Conference on Demobilization 


HE day on which news of the armistice was con- 
firmed, thirty-five or forty executives and others 
actively engaged in the work of national social 
agencies met in New York to reckon with the new 
tuation that confronted them with the change from war 
) peace. 

Through the open windows of the Aldine Club came up 
ae hoarse notes of horns, the blare of an occasional band, 
ells, cat-calls and the rumble and shouting of all Madison 
quare filled with office workers, shop workers, householders, 
ut for a self-enfranchised holiday, acclaiming victory for the 
lied cause and for democracy, peace for the world, revolu- 
ion and freedom for oppressed peoples. 

What, when the tumult and the shouting died, was to be the 
ortion of the New World in the new era? What part 
rould be played by our organized movements which in the 
ust fifteen years had asserted themselves for social progress 
1 a hundred practical ways? What were the immediate 
acts of demobilization, military and industrial, to which all 
just immediately adjust themselves and their programs? 
Vhat new responsibilities, different from war-time, different 
rom peace-time, must be met in this transition period? What 
yar-time gains in social consciousness as to things essential 
9 the national welfare, gains in philanthropic organization 
nd in democratic industrial standards, should be consoli- 
ated? What values that had been waived or neglected, 
hould be forthwith recovered? What was to be the future 
f the great war-time agencies for relief, recreation, commu- 
ity service? Were they to be scrapped? Was their mem- 
ership to relapse into old ways? How was the fresh interest 
nd patriotic activity not only of such great groups as the 
urses and the physicians, but of unnumbered laymen to be 
ermanently enlisted in the public service? What were some 
f the things which socially-minded people generally should 
tand for at once as a prelude to reconstruction, if recon- 
truction is to be fundamental and far-reaching, enduring as 
yell as emergent? How were social workers, agencies, move- 
nents to stand for these things effectively? 

In the belief that these questions were common to the active 
pirits of organized social movements, and that light would 
ome of an interplay of information and views, the armistice 
lay meeting was called by the Survey. Incidentally it afforded 
n opportunity to test out in a wider group the statement of tasks 
head which Mr. Devine had prepared [Between War and 
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Peace, the Survey for November 16] in cooperation with 
members of the Survey staff. It brought out a general wish 
for the free exchanges of a more deliberate gathering, when 
people had caught their breath, and at which representatives 
of governmental departments and war-time agencies could 
share such data as they possessed, could appeal for common 
support for the things they felt to be in critical need of back- 
ing; could swap prophecies. 

This was well expressed by Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the 
federal Children’s Bureau and president (for 1918-19) of the 
National Conference of Social Work. In the course of a 
brief address Miss Lathrop pointed out how much depended 
upon the insistence of just such people as those gathered 
about her, whether or not the Federal Employment Service 
should grow to be a strong, vigorous constructive force—a 
sort of shock-absorber for problems of industrial employment ; 
whether or not, as a counter-weight to the widespread war- 
time factory and traffic employment of women, there came 
real recognition of the work of women in the household as a 
distinct piece of professional work of economic value which 
must be recognized both by husbands and employers; whether 
or not the country took up the social slogan that “There is no 
moral agency like a decent income.” 

“This is a time,” she said, “when the social agencies of the 
country who have the spirit, the patriotism and the bigness of 
vision have got to be very adequately equipped and prepared 
to meet those shifts and demands of emergency which will 
arise and which no human being can now see or measure.” 

The chair was empowered to appoint an organizing com- 
mittee of executives, whfich promptly called, as a cooperative 
project, a Conference on Demobilization and the Responsi- 
bilities of Organized Social Agencies, for November 29 and 
30—the Thanksgiving week-end. It was the sense of the 
committee that attendance should be largely limited to execu- 
tives or those up to their elbows in active social undertakings, 
and that the number should be kept down to approximately 
100 in order to encourage discussion. Program and member- 
ship were worked up rapidly by sub-committees. Clearly 
there were great spheres of social concern which had to be 
omitted and many people who might have contributed notably 
to the sessions to whom word was not sent—evidence, inci- 
dentally, of that very need for an organized front of which 
the conference was itself a symbol. Subsequent conferences 
should, of course, be rounded out both in scope and personnel. 
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Two strands of interest developed at the committee meet- 
ings, the first being the desire for a stocktaking of needs to be 
met, work to be adjusted, gains to be conserved or pressed 
for. The main sessions of the conference were an endeavor 
to meet this desire; the. first session taking up the facts of 
military demobilization (here it proved that the conference 
was too early for any authoritative statement from a spokes- 
man of the War Department) and the follow-up of the war- 
time activities among soldiers in venereal work, tuberculosis 
work, mental hygiene, vocational training and education. The 
second session dealt similarly with industrial demobilization, 
the future of the United States Employment Service and the 
safeguarding of the new federal standards. ‘The third ses- 
sion had to do with the future of the great medical and relief 
services built up in the war and their personnel; the fourth 
with the adaptation of war programs for recreation and com- 
munity service to conditions of peace; and a fifth session was 
arranged under the auspices of Survey Associates to explore 
the gains in war-time industrial relations, which, not through 
legislation or philanthropic action but through self-determi- 
nation by wage-earners themselves, may contribute to the ad- 
vancement of the standards of American life and labor. 

The second strand of interest at the committee meetings 
had to do not with modest tasks of reconstructing civilization, 
but with a grim piece of introspection—with questions of re- 
constructing social agencies themselves, and more especially 
with the question of paralleling the National Conference of 
Social Work with some purposeful formation of social work- 
ers or social agencies through which they could act in unison. 
Such a project was beyond the commission of the organizing 


A New Purpose 


By Felix Adler* 


CHAIRMAN OF THE CONFERENCE 


One of the most enlightening features of the conference, and certainly the most inspiring, was the 
chairman's interjected remarks on the various subjects under discussion, his projection of suggested 
plans and actions into a synthetic conception of the purpose of the conference, his thoughtful summaries. 
“embroideries,” 


The following specimens of these 
the stenographic report.—EDITOR. 


HE splendid work in law enforcement during the 

war was due to the strength of the unifying motive 

“vin the war.” ‘The concentration of effort due to 

that unifying motive is the secret of the success which 
has been achieved. The social workers will have to con- 
sider whether in the absence of that unifying motive a slump 
can be avoided; whether it is possible to substitute for that 
some other contracting, intensifying, powerful motive—and, 
on the other hand, whether it is possible to organize the 
instrumentalities created under the influence of “win the 
war.” We are here chiefly to consider the problems of 
the moment, of the transition period from war to peace. 
We must consider. whether the transition period cannot be 
used to strengthen these instrumentalities, and to influence 
the legislatures and the communities to adopt these instru- 
mentalities as their own, so that they will go on working 
somewhat automatically after the war period and these intense 
emotions are over. 


What shall be our new unifying motive? It has occurred 


1From stenographer’s notes. 
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committee whose work was done in bringing the Conferen 
on Demobilization together. But at two luncheon na 
the questions were brought up; those in attendance r 
themselves into a meeting of individuals; appointed a comm 
tee on further organization, and adopted resolutions, 
It cannot be said that the conference brought out an answ 
to every question raised, or a final answer to any; but it bro 
through insulations and afferded new contacts at a most tim 
juncture. It cannot be said that the resolutions it pass 
were other than scrappy or that it established a firm ba 
for organized action. But it revealed clearly how isolat 
are the various social movements at the threshhold of 
exacting period; what little chance they had had for mut 
criticism and support; and it registered an impatient 
ning, however fragmentary, toward group opinion and ¢ 
mon action. 
The conference brought together at the Aldine Club, 
York, executives not-only from Philadelphia, New 
Boston, Baltimore and an active group of governmental he. 
from Washington, but attendance from Buffalo, Pittsbu: 
Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul and Kansas Ci 
Felix Adler, president of the National Child Labor 
mittee, presided. 
On the succeeding pages are veined the chief addr 
direct from the stenographer’s transcript of his notes, with 
opportunity for correction on the part of their authors. 
seems more important to spread the discussions at once bel 
the entire SuRvEy audience than to delay and bring out fort 
proceedings. Following the addresses come reviews of | 


sessions. P. U. K.| 


as he called them, are given almost unedited from 


to me that it must be in line with the chevalier, ro 
idealistic spirit in which America has gone across the 
with beneficial effects—with the idea that we should sti 
tuberculosis work in France and that we should give sug 
tions in other lines of social effort that other people 
utilize. Perhaps that is the motive, this entirely new ai 
which has come into American life, of America regar 
herself as a crusader, as a chevalier of the spirit, as a bri 
of glad tidings in the spiritual sphere to other nations. 
haps that notion may be beaten out into practical terms 
as child welfare work and uniform international legis! 
against child labor, a crusade against the horrible sex vier 
so on. ‘This chevalier motive hitherto has taken the for 
liberation, of political liberation; if it could be beaten 
something practical, perhaps the reflex upon our A 
life would be to perpetuate, to a degree, at least, the higl 
feeling, the moral exaltation of the war. 
o 8s' 

We should be courting disaster if we thought we 

create all things anew. ‘The less we deceive ourselve: 
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we fix our hopes upon expectations which the facts of 
situation do not warrant, the more effectual our efforts 
ibe. I think nothing is so destructive, nothing so danger- 
and nothing so harmful to idealistic ends as false idealism, 
ygerated expectation. 

4 * OK OX 


"hree words have been used in speaking of the purposes 
the nation and the purposes concerning which we are 
ferring: Readjustment, Reabsorption and Reconstruction. 
xecurred to me it would be well worth while for us to 
ne what we are driving at. What is our purpose? Is it 
struction, for instance? Mlanifestly it is readjustment 
the men who have been made superfluous in the war in- 
tries and their reabsorption into other industries, as well 
reabsorption of the men returning from the front. But 
jjustment and reabsorption are only one fraction of the 
pose and, perhaps, not the most vitally significant. 

think the term reconstruction has been used with special 
ess in relation to the villages in France, when we sent 
mstruction squads to rebuild structures which have been 
nantled and ruined. The name reconstruction suggests 
ting pieces together, putting them together on a new 
n, perhaps. Possibly, it may commend itself also to those 
al tinkers who look upon the entire social system as im- 
sible, as something which should be speedily dismantled 
erected on a different scheme. But that is not the thing 
ich the American people have in mind today, or that we, 
sonferees, are asked to consider. It is a mistake to use a 
ve which does not fit; it is a mistake to use a name which 
s not express the purpose. Of course we are going to 
‘it because it has acquired current coinage; but I want 
embroider on the‘fabric of our conference by asking you 
consider the fitness of names. 

* * * 


Jociety is not a structure of mechanical parts; it is a living 
ig; and American society is a living thing. It is composed 
living members, and the wonderful thing about the Ameri- 
people today is that it is becoming a more vital organism 
n it ever has been before. By this I mean that the con- 
yusness of life as a whole is more vivid in each member 
n it has ever been before. It is that fact, that the nation 
sheltering itself in the soul of every American, that it is 
jing an abode and.is throbbing there, that the nation is 
oming felt and realized in every individual, which gives 
our purpose and our ‘purchase. 

What do we mean in saying that we must conserve the 
s9rovements which have been won in the past few years? 
Mere conservation is not enough; reconstruction does not 
it; it is developing latent life and realizing the finest things 
ich have come up in the American life, giving them a new 
imce to assert themselves and to grow. And it is from 
t point of view that I for one am tremendously interested 
the subject of this conference, and it is because I feel that 
w is “the day,” now is our time, now the hour has come 
en we have an opportunity, such as has never existed before 
this country, to do great things. 

[ heard recently that there is a movement on foot to antag- 
ze sick insurance because it is pro-German, because the 
rmans started it; and to take exception to certain other 
al legislation also on the ground that it has the taint of 
tt origin. ‘That is something the American people will not 
erate for an instant. What we can do is to connect all 
se social reforms, unite them by connecting them with this 
w national consciousness . . . 

t seems to me that we should not tolerate that social legis- 
on in a monarchy is in advance of what it is in the United 
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States; we should see to it that the care of the sick and the 
superannuated is higher here than under nations which we 
seek to expel from the earth, For it is the health, the moral 
cleanness and the civic development of the great majority of 
our people that will give purpose and purchase to the work 
which we are here to consider. 

* * * 

I take the liberty of calling attention to one aspect of this 
question—the contribution of the Red Cross home service 
toward organized social effort and its future. When the 
program was announced I had in mind a discussion not only 
of the continuation of the Red Cross work but of the manner 
in which it could be utilized, that spirit of service which has 
spontaneously manifested itself in our midst, and which will 
probably not be contained or restricted within the lines of 
service only to soldiers’ families. No doubt, if the Red Cross 
succeeds in doubling its officers and increasing its chapters, 
it will, after all, be nourishing its strength on the vestiges of 
the patriotic sentiment aroused by the war. 

But there is another sentiment which has arisen and that 
is markedly represented by the British Labour Party, but 
is also very keen among classes of the population that are per- 
haps not willing to approve of everything that is contained 
in the stringent demands of that body—the feeling that this 
has been a war of liberation and that the effects of it must be 
the liberation of the disadvantaged people of the world. There- 
fore, Home Service cannot, in my view, be restricted to the 
care of those who are connected with the persons who fought 
in this military service for liberation. But it will demand 
expression in a larger way. It will have to mean home service 
in the sense of grappling with the tremendous home problems 
which we face notably in our great industrial centers, as well 
as in the rural districts. And when I-ask myself how can we 
make use of this high tide of devotion to community service, I 
think that here are some thousands of women who have met 
regularly week after week, for months, to do some kind of pa- 
triotic service, and who seem to be driven back now to bridge 
parties. How can we maintain this high wave of service, and 
how can we devise a program which will rivet the attention 
of those who are inclined to say that this great military ad- 
venture was a prelude only, and that there now rises the cur- 
tain and now comes the drama? Now, what we must desire to 
work for is liberation in that larger sense. Can we get com- 
munity service harnessed to that second conception of libera- 
tion, er will the community feeling gradually disappear, and 
what remains of it run into the comparatively smooth channel 
of the care of soldiers’ families? 

In suggesting the second effort of liberation, I have not re- 
motely in mind anything subversive, anything episodical, as 
every revolutionary movement must be, or anything abrupt. 
Among the thoughtful people of this and other countries there 
is a feeling that the overthrow of political autocracy is only 
a means to an end, and that something effectual must come 
of this effort of the twenty-three Allied nations, some great 
influx of light and of high ideals. 

How, then, can we utilize the service idea in this work? 
Can we in New York work out a program combining for 
public health? How is it that for more than twenty-five years 
some of us have been trying to attract the attention of that 
skittish animal Public Opinion, towards the necessity of bet- 
tering its public health? Why cannot we eradicate our slums? 
Glasgow has done it, Liverpool has done it, London, Frank- 
fort and other places have long been in advance in these 
matters. Isn’t it time New York should be made aware of 
the shameful disgrace of its laxness? Now, here is home 
service with the idea of a clean city. Just before the war the 
cabaret license and excess was growing by leaps and bounds 
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in this city. We are speaking of the war against prostitu- 
tion. It is not a war which will win its victory by any 
martial measures. It is a war which must be carried on cease- 
lessly. It sometimes seems to me. that we are not advancing. 

As in the matters of health, housing, the morals of the 
town, the cleanness of the town, so in the educational field, 
also, everyone realizes there must be a new orientation. It 
does not matter what special devices you have in mind—call 
them vocational training, or some other name; there is great 
divergence of opinion as to the special devices. ‘Then, too, 
there is war on between those who believe in fitting the man 
to the job and those who believe in fitting the job to the man. 
And yet, with all these divergencies of opinion, and this dust 
which is being cast up, I venture to say that all interested in 
the educational field will agree there must be a new orienta- 
tion. 

I had the privilege recently of spending the evening with 
a British commissioner who came over to study our educa- 
tional methods, and he put us to shame by the extravagant 
eulogy he delivered on the school system of the United States. 
He said he did not know anything about it, but he knew it 
must be the most wonderful system in the world because it 
had produced the American army and because it had pro- 
duced the generosity of spirit which sent between one million 
and two million men to fight in a cause not specifically their 
own; and he wanted to copy the educational public school 
system which produced these results! ‘There is something to 
be said for the public school system of the United States, but 
the principal results he mentioned were produced in spite of 
and not because of that system. 

We should not leave out of sight, while giving the greatest 
possible tribute to this wonderful example of American school 
organization, the rapid training of men for specific tasks and 
in largeness of point of view which is connected with the 
sacred name of the Red Cross, that aside from the battlefield 
there is this other war, requiring a campaign of great effort, 
which the other nations are putting forth and in which we 
must join. 

* & ® 


We have a new strength in fighting disease. The motive 
is not merely the happiness of those whose health we are pre- 
serving, but it is to make a sound nation. We fight disease 
in order that we may have a sound nation. We fight bad 
conditions for workingmen because we want workingmen 
to be citizens of this nation, and they cannot be citizens if 
their conditions are such as to rob them of the opportunity of 
leisure and the exercise of their minds and of their wills. In 
other words, the fight which has in the past been conducted by 
social workers has had in mind the individual and his welfare. 
The individual and his welfare will not be neglected, but we 
have a new opportunity to carry on these same reforms if we 
realize that we must conceive them in relation to the greatness 
and the unfolding of the possibilities of this people. 

* *# * 


Concrete, practical results stand out better and mean more 
if they are set out in contrast with or against the background 
of some far-reaching and idealistic purpose. I do not, there- 
fore, apologize for bringing up a point that has to do with, 
not what we immediately have in hand, but with a far-off 
conception which, however, will serve as a frame and, perhaps, 
as an ardent incentive toward taking important steps. 

This point is that we should have a new purchase in all 
the work we are doing for health, for the uplift of labor and 
for all kind of social work, the fact that the national con- 
sciousness has been developed during these few years and that 
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people feel they want to do something for the nation. That 
has become a very fervent feeling, and if we can in times of 
peace link up the things we have all been busy about, with 
this idea of doing something for the nation, then we sh 
gain added purchase and power for these things. For in- 
stance, we have been working for the health of individuals, 
and the appeal has always been for the welfare of the individu- 
als. Hundreds of thousands of individuals are sick: why can- 
not we give the individual health? But in addition to that 
we have the new appeal: can’t we make this nation sound! 
Can’t we make a healthy people? Do we not owe it to the 
nation that its components should be in sound health? Simi- 
larly, in regard to labor, the appeal has always been too in: 
dividualistic; we thought of the workingman and his incom 
his desire for better living conditions, and all that. The in- 
dividual is not to be neglected, but we can now add to an 
deepen this appeal by saying we want such conditions for 
working people as make them capable of taking the respo 
sibilities of citizenship. For the sake of the nation we w 
this better condition of labor. ; 

What does it mean for a man to be a citizen? We hear 
so much of training for citizenship, what does it really mean 
to be an American citizen in the best sense? I should say, 

I offer this as a suggestion, others may have different defini- 
tions to give, that a citizen is one who helps to realize the 
purpose for which this nation exists. Life is volitional. ll 
life must have a purpose. If the American people exists a 

lives, it must have a purpose as a people, and one of the great 
lacks to which I want to call the attention of my fellow 
workers in social and political lines is the lack of a clear, exe 
plicit perception of the purpose of America. 5 

We have a general idea that this is to be a country 
which everybody is to be happy—the welfare of everybody. 
That, again is individualistic. I am thinking of the nation 
as a living thing, and I ask what does it live for, and how 
is it distinguished from other nations; and the answer, in 4 
few words, is that there was a time when the human specie 
was represented by the cave man; and since then the humai 
species has been represented by a variety of progressive typi 
the Persian type, and the Roman type, and then the west-Ew 
ropean types. Each of these types marks a station on the roa 
from the cave man type to the type of the perfect man. A 
my answer to the question: For what end does this natio 
live?—is that the purpose of America is to add a new 
to the series which leads on from the cave man to the perfeet 
man, if possible a type nearer to the latter than to the former 
and a fairer and more beautiful and more righteous type th 
any human type that has yet existed. 

If I had the time I would like further to suggest that evolu 
tionary conception of the purpose of America. We have th 
vaguest, most confused and unsatisfactory notions of America, 
We are enthusiastic for America and American citizenship 
and if we ask what do we mean by “America and America 
citizenship” we cannot answer. I might illustrate my point b 
saying that every one of these nations of the past, and the g 
forms of political organization, has had the effect of produ 
a certain type which had certain fine qualities and certain g1 
faults. A monarchy produces a certain type in its evolutionat 
effect—giving respect for those who are superior by virtue ¢ 
birth or rank, discipline, a certain kind of narrow efficient 
and so on. Aristocracy produces masters of men. The En 
lish system, for instance, is a system in which we have 
aristocracy open at the bottom, to which all have access wh 
have attained to leadership, no matter in what direction 
in what calling. The heads of England are a club of 
of men, who by intense competition have come to the 
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hat is the evolutionary effect of the best kind of aristocracy, 
at which is open at the bottom. 

Now, in my view, this idea of free democracy is destined 
produce a different type in proportion as we realize our 
mocracy. And there are three qualities which will stand 
it in this luminous, radiant face I see in imagination before 
e—the face of the American man as he is to be and is be- 
ming. ‘There are three traits in which he excels all other 
pes which have preceded. One is the unbought reverence, 
tt due to birth or rank or station, but the kind of reverence 
which we have a forecast in the attitude towards, say, 
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Emerson. The second is efficiency, not narrow efficiency, no‘ 
the kind that is irrespective of the personality of the man 
not the kind that trains a human creature as animals ar 
trained to perform deftly a certain set of manipulations, bu: 
the kind of efficiency which is the expression of the gifts o/ 
the man and of the personality of the man, the kind I shoulc 
call genuine efficiency. And the third and last is geniality, the 
kind of warm-hearted friendliness which goes out from society 
as a whole toward each individual component, welcoming an¢ 
cherishing and warming into life all the excellence that is ir 
him. 


The Conservation of the New Federal 


Standards 
By Felix Frankfurter’ 


CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES LABOR POLICIES BOARD 


HE war has left a deposit of new federal standards 
in regard to industrial matters. When it broke out 
we found ourselves with but a handful of standards 
and few implements with which to enforce them. 
here were some provisions in regard to hours and pay of some 
w of the federal employes. There was also a body of 
1owledge which the federal government had, which was at 
e disposal of states and citizens. But suddenly the govern- 
ent had thrown on it the functions of an employer, and it 
as compelled to adopt standards of relationships between 
nploye and employer for the practical and exigent purpcse 
producing war materials. ‘Thus, the government of the 
nited States as an employer, direct and indirect, laid down 
a considerable degree measures and standards of industry, 
ir in advance of the standards and norms which existed prior 
the war. ‘Those standards arose from a ‘practical, imme- 
ate need. And the lesson of the war is that the adoption 
so-called industrial standards, involving also standards of 
stribution of the product in the form of wages, results in a 
gher and better and more continuing output. 
What are those standards? They are as to hours and 
ages, as to safeguards against injury and accident to em- 
oyes, the employment of children and of women, also in 
lation to the mode of dealing with disputes, the right to 
ganize, and to certain community standards outside the in- 
istrial life but intimately bearing upon it. 
As to wages, the general level has increased during the 
ar. That is partly the reflex of economic conditions ir- 
Jevant to this discussion, but there was also a conscious effort 
) raise submerged standards of existence for workers. 
It was a wise judge who said that it is not only wise to 
Iminister justice, but to give people the sense that justice 
being done. That sense is constantly being outraged in 
merican industrial life; but a uniformity of standard, in 
‘der that these inequalities of treatment might be wiped out, 
ye government realized, must relate to the family, since the 
umily is the unit of industrial work. 
From wages we go to hours of labor. There the fight has 
yntered on the eight-hour day; and this principle was es- 
iblished because when all is said and done, while we are in 
\e field of tentative experiment, science reports that the best 
ed standards of hours of labor, speaking in the by and 
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large, are those which will maintain a proper relation betweer. 
the output and the health of the worker, which will give hin: 
an adequate measure of time for cultivating things of useful 
ness and ideals, and the proper and fruitful leisure for recrea 
tion. This standard, during the war, has perhaps been hon 
ored more in breach than in observance, but the principle ha: 
been firmly established. Enormous progress has been mad‘ 
because of the enforcement of that standard of measuremen’ 
in government employment, and in the reflex it has had out 
side in establishing the eight-hour day as the normal workin; 
day in modern monotonous industry. 

The conditions under which the women and children arc 
to work are the best test of national effectiveness. After th: 
Supreme Court had nullified the child labor law, the govern 
ment said: We as a contractor will impose upon ourselve: 
the standard of the child labor law which the governmen’ 
as a self-respecting employer must enforce. That great leve 
of exploitation of children has gone, and nothing will help i 
except the insistence of public opinion throughout the countr; 
to see the new child labor bill passed into law, for the gov 
ernment’s decision on that matter will pass even the meticu 
lous scrutiny of the nine gentlemen in Washington. 

The government made it its business to ascertain what th« 
conditions are under which women should be employed. Thi 
was done not by heated argument, but by scientific investi 
gation. We must resort here to scientific investigation, as w* 
in this field and others deal only to a limited degree with quan 
titative and almost entirely with qualitative measurement: 
And just as in many other fields we must depend on the con 
clusions of the expert, rather than the measurement of lin 
and weight, so is it necessary to insist that all the facts tha’ 
social science can give us should be employed in determining 
the value of woman’s labor under one set of conditions 2 
compared with other sets of conditions. 

I think one of the things admired will be the attitude takes 
by the Ministry of Munitions in Great Britain in determining 
just what the human frame could stand; and the facts the 
have set forth. The test was conducted for a sufficiently lon; 
period, so as to appeal from judgment by speculation to judg 
ment by experience. And that is a very important standar¢ 
which our own government sought to lay down in the cours: 
of the war. 


As to all these things, I am anxious not to give an unfair‘ 
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stimate of accomplishment. If the impetus given by the wat 
0 our interest in these things had gone on for another year, 
we should have secured much greater advancement. ‘Take 
women’s employment: the pressure to induce women to enter 
-adustry on a large scale had only begun; so there is only a 
meager body of facts of experience at hand on that subject 
ig a result of the termination of the war. But enough has 
yeen done to give the clue for the future; that, at least, is 
‘ertainly true as to the line of inquiry to be pursued in de- 
ermining the standard conditions for the employment of 
vomen in industry. 

But the attitude in which we approach industrial matters 
% a more important contribution than these specific things; 
ind that involves the question of organization, and the ques- 
on of relationship between the body of workers and the man- 
igement. I think the very pitiable condition of American 
ndustry today, and the real criticism that has been uttered 
igainst the American labor leaders and the labor movement 
are due to the fact that for thirty years the energies of Ameri- 
‘an labor have been absorbed in a continual fight to establish a 
‘rinciple that should be an accepted commonplace, namely, the 
agitimacy of labor organization. The unions still must fight 
‘or their life instead of being a recognized social instrument, 
sted by their contribution to the community as a whole. Not 
intil they are generously and frankly, and obviously, recog- 
sized as having a rightful place in our national life will the 
waders have time and energy to give to the social problems 
with which organized labor should concern itself. 

President ‘Taft said the other day that the time has come 
‘® recognize labor organization as an essential and beneficial 
nstitution. If that recognition could be made by the leaders 
‘hroughout the country, if the fighting spirit imposed by capi- 
al upon labor were withdrawn, then we could proceed to the 
question which this conference raises, namely: How shall we 
elease the energies of the masses of the people who are 
workers, so that our civilization shall not only remove the 
sores and blots which infest it, but shall be something fit 
ynd adequate and proper for democracy. 

During the war the government had to deal with labor 
3rganizations, with representatives of the workers—no other 
*elationship would have been possible. It appointed men to 
teal with the labor representatives and sustained the principle 
‘hat men must be allowed to choose the men who represent 
them, and that other men cannot know their interests better 
‘han people associated with them. ‘The standard of collective 
jealing received a great forward momentum during the war. 
The war has come to an end, and with its end these standards 
which the government has adopted and enforced, or at all 
svents recommended in practice, to a large extent will lose 
‘he impetus which the government can give them. 

The term “conservation” of standards, if it is meant in a 
‘tatic sense, is altogether wrong; we have vigorously to assert 
‘he dynamic of those standards, that the thing is a process 
ind not a conclusion; or else there will be a reversion to the 
‘ld days which preceded the war. And for this reason the 
yovernment insofar as it will remain an employer on a small 
vasis, will have the continued duty of being the pioneer in 
visdom and knowledge in dealing with such relations. The 
mploying departments of the government will do for industry 
what the experiment stations of the Department of Agricul- 
‘ure are doing for agriculture. It should be a better clearing 
rouse of knowledge and information as to the experiments of 
he world, available to states, industries, plants and for the 
ase of students; it will furnish instruments of arbitration 
vhere there is difficulty. 

But our traditions of laissez faire are tremendous, and the 
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direct participation of the government is likely to be a meager 
one in the next few years. The dominant hope, to one who 
has watched as closely as he could, is not in government, but 
in the consensus of public opinion that must assert itself in 
industry; for here is the fundamental evil in our social life 
which needs correction. The fundamental recognition which 
must be made is that all the ills with which we have to deal 
throughout the country, bad housing, lack of protection for 
child life, and all the other things which go to make the con- | 
ditions which social workers know of, are in the largest meas- 
ure due to faulty organization of industry. 

A distinguished Rumanian doctor recently here representing 
his government, when asked how he came into politics, said: 
“T came into politics by way of science.” He said, “I was in 
a small place, covering about forty thousand persons in the’ 
district, and in trying to aid them I was tinkering here and 
there, and finally I found the thing for me to tackle was the’ 
land system of Rumania.” ‘The: thing for us to tackle is the 
industrial system of the United States, along approved lines of 
Anglo-Saxon development, and I think the key has been given 
by Mr. Justice Higgins of Australia. In reviewing the role 
played by his industrial court, he said the result of that experi-_ 
ment was ‘‘ a new province of law and order.” 

What American business needs is a substitution of law and _ 
order for the present status between anarchy and violence, 
by which it is governed. Industry is a large part of the lite” 
of most of our people. Not until we realize that a copper 
camp is a community, and that a factory makes the same de- 
mand upon its people as a civil government or institution, and’ 
not until we constitutionalize industry shall we solve the labor. 
problem. Not until American industry realizes that the prob- 
lems are too vast and too intricate to be dealt with only by 
looking at one side, not until the management realizes that the 
labor movement is essentially not a belly movement, but a 
movement for the assertion of personality, and the workman 
recognizes that industry is a complicated organism, shall we 
see the light. That will not come until in industry we intro- 
duce those principles of representative constitutional govern- 
ment which have had a trial in England and America for 
the past two hundred years. 

This may seem vague general language, but it is the most 
important and practical solution of the problems which face 
those who form public opinion in the United States and Eng- 
land today. England is facing them. We cannot, of cours 
take her institutions and fit them bodily to our own, but 
the various recommendations of the so-called Whitley report 
and in Australia, in the body of opinions in Mr. Justice 
Higgins’ court, are the same forces which are at work in this 
country. If they are repressed too ignorantly and coercively 
we get Everett and Arizona, the labor conditions we have 
had in the West, at the mining camps, and the various move 
ments which we have had, such as the I. W. W. movem 
If they are more temperately repressed we get the horrors o 
the strikes which intermittently ravage this country. Not um 
til workers and managers, by consultation and understand- 
ing, acquire reciprocal tolerance and discipline, and de: 
with the problems which concern both, with all of the ins 
curities of management, in industry, as well as of labo: 
not until those principles which we have proved and tes 
and established in our political life are transferred with tl 
necessary adaptation to our industrial life, can we really dea 
with any permanence with the questions which the war h 
left as legacies to social agencies and the country at 1z 

One notices in England a greater readiness to yield 
prejudices—or if they are your own opinions you may ¢: 
them “principles.” And the reason is that time and th 
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at sacrifices of war have loosened the tenacity of habit. 
this country I see war has released a generosity and 
understanding of what happiness in life may be if busi- 
s is governed by sound principles. ‘There is still enough 
yyancy and eagerness for us to realize and solve the funda- 
ntal difficulty if the lesson is brought home quickly. On 
- other hand, the extremists of both sides were consider- 
y curbed during the war, and now that the war has ended 
y are “feeling their oats.” 

The outburst in connection with the Amalgamated cloth- 
strike shows what may be expected if things are allowed 
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to run riot. I think it rests with the social workers in their 
respective centers to bring home to the people the realization 
that the world is re-valuing things, and that these things must 
be dealt with by industry itself, that is, by the workers and 
the management, with the government acting as a potentially 
wise moderator, and to secure the humility which is necessary 
to an understanding. And if those engaged in social work 
will tie up the central lines of the maladjustments and difficul- 
ties, then we shall get—not something only mechanically work- 
able, but something newer and greater, a greater fulness of 
life for a larger body of people. 


of the Red Cross 
to Organized 


Social Eftort: Its Future 
By W. Frank Persons? 


DIRECTOR GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF CIVILIAN RELIEF, AMERICAN RED CROSS 


HEN, about fifteen months ago, the Red Cross 
told the American people that so far as it was 
possible for the Red Cross to do so, the health 

- of the American people should be cared for, 

d acting for the American people it would be responsible 
it there should be no occasion because of the home life of 
> soldiers for a lack of morale on the part of the soldiers, 
sufferings in the homes of the soldiers while they were 
sent, and no reason why their homes should not be fit places 
- them to return to, the Red Cross organization undertook a 
; job. If I say something about the Home Service which 
ms self-appreciative, I want you to believe I am talking 
ry conservatively and that I state much less than the facts. 
We had before us at the time of organization the precedent 
d the record of the Canadian Patriotic Fund, then nearly 
o years of age, with an established procedure, a wide range 
work and a settled experience. “Two elementary factors 
that work were these: first, that there should be a central 
lection of funds, with administration of the funds from 
at central point; and, second, a stated allowance to soldiers 
need of help, without regard to their need of help and with- 
t regard to the size of the family. It was to have a fund 
ren democratically, administered impartially and of ade- 
ate size to meet the financial needs of these soldiers’ fam- 


es. 

The Red Cross, with that record before it, chose the oppo- 
e procedure, and said: We shall have no central collec- 
nn of funds, and no central administration of funds, and no 
ited allowance to give to the soldiers’ families. We shall 
pend upon the initiative, upon the feeling of responsibility, 
on the spirit of service, upon the financial resources of each 
mmunity to take care of the needs of the families of soldiers 
that community. We believe we shall have money enough, 
ore service and more initiative and more generous outpour- 
x of the generous spirit of the American people, by this 
sthod than we could have by the other process. 

We embarked upon that scheme. I have been traveling 
the West recently. I was in Seattle, Wash. The chair- 
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man there has been in close conference with the Canadian 
officers. ‘The district at Vancouver is identical in population 
with the jurisdiction of the Seattle Red Cross chapter. On 
the first of October, 1917, there were 2,200 soldiers’ families 
under the care of the Canadian Patriotic Fund at Vancouver, 
and on the same day 35 soldiers’ families in Seattle. During 
the twelve months ending September 30, 1918, there were in 
Vancouver 3,800 different families that were cared for; and 
in the same months in Seattle 6,000 different families were 
cared for. ‘There was a steady progression of the number of 
families cared for in Seattle from 35 to 1,600, the last of the 
twelve months. In Vancouver there was a curve, with the 
highest number of families in the center, and the range was 
from 2,200 to 2,800. 

In Vancouver there was no trained, experienced service. 
It was a matter of administering a fund of money for the 
families of soldiers who gave evidence of being in need. 

Now, incidentally, $35,000 was spent in the twelve months 
in Seattle, and $957,000 actual cash spent in Vancouver. 

You social workers know what it means to put nearly one 
million dollars into the hands of families in Vancouver, with- 
out trained service with it, and you are able to answer 
whether in Seattle with sixty or seventy people who gave their 
time regularly, the families were better equipped for life, 
better ready to receive their soldiers when they return, whether 
those in Seattle were not better cared for than the 3,800 fam- 
ilies in Vancouver. And there has developed in Seattle probably 
a spirit of service and a facility for service greater than ex- 
isted before there. You get the testimony as I have in 
every part of this country, of the Home Service workers, of 
the business men, and I think it will be clearly substantiated 
in every case that something has been contributed to the 
community and through its purposeful efforts to the United 
States, wherever Home Service has been organized and en- 
acted. 

Now, if that is true, it is not only because the Red Cross 
depended upon local responsibility, but because there has been 
an effort to provide a program which was purposely suited 
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to the needs of the case and which related to definite and con- 
crete problems obviously present in the community. That 
program met that concrete situation, and it was attended by 
supervision and accompanied by the training of those who 
must take responsibility for leadership in their respective 
communities. 

Realizing that this program ‘put that responsibility on the 
central organization, we first established district or division 
offices. Those were established and our program of service 
was commenced before the home organization was fixed. That 
program was to be given out to those places before the organi- 
zation was undertaken. 

Now, there are thirteen of these division offices, with five 
hundred regular workers in them charged with the respon- 
sibility for organization and supervision, and there are one 
hundred workers at the headquarters in Washington—a staff 
of six hundred people chosen with such skill and care as we 
had at our command, derived to a large extent from the 
trained personnel of the social workers of this country, and 
all of them afire with enthusiasm, zeal and confidence in the 
work they are undertaking. 

There are nearly four thousand Home Service sections in 
chapter headquarters and not less than six thousand’ in 
branches; i.e. in ten thousand communities in this country 
there is some group dealing with concrete problems, working 
under supervision, guided by a definite program, participating 
in conferences on this subject; and about three thousand al- 
ready equipped with leaders who have some degree of train- 
ing for this particular job. About one thousand have grad- 
uated from the Home Service institutes. These institutes 
have been held in fifty cities; six hundred and fifty have been 
held, and the attendance is limited to twenty-five in each; 
and whereas in the beginning it was difficult to secure a com- 
plete enrollment in these institutes, the time has come when 
everything is oversubscribed and in one case one hundred and 
seventy-two applied for the privilege of entering, but only 
twenty-five were accepted. 

We have held chapter courses on Home Service, and some 
of them very good. Not less than five thousand, and prob- 
ably as many as seven thousand Home Service workers have 
attended those sessions. We quickly discovered that the Home 
Service institutes, if conducted exactly on the lines of instruc- 
tion work in the cities, did not meet the need of work in the 
rural districts, and there has been a continual adaptation by 
which the student from the rural districts is inducted into 
Home Service work with some regard to the problems she will 
meet when she gets back to her home district, and with some 
thought to the agencies or lack of agencies she will have in 
her work. We are about to establish three of these rural 
institutes, one in Iowa, one in Vermont, one in Kentucky. 

The purpose of the Red Cross has been to have a program 
gradually extending as new problems arise, adapted to meet 
a concrete situation, supervision of this work with careful 
attention to organization and personnel, training those who 
must take the leadership, and in some measure adapting them 
for their responsibilities and leaving with the community a 
feeling of responsibility that it must work. 

The chapter must regard its funds as mortgaged, first of 
all, for Home Service, and if all the money is needed for 
Home Service, it must be freely spent not only for relief, but 
for service and training of those needed for that service. 

We have found, as you all know, that there has been a re- 
markable interest of men in Home Service. Business men, 
lawyers and professional men of all kinds show a remarkable 
interest in it. In the West it is rare that you find a woman as 
chairman of a Home Service section; and it is usual to find four 
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Home Service section, and attending the meetings of the cajj 
ference. That is due to two or three very obvious thing 
they, as leaders, must see through; second, an important pa 
of Home Service is giving information concerning the 
risk insurance law and the civil relief act, and how to addre: 
mail to soldiers. Another reason is that business men are if 
terested in this problem of demobilization, and of the afte 
care of returning crippled men. 
The Red Cross has put out a printed pamphlet on both © 
these lines, and there is no home service section which ~ 
not fully equipped with literature in relation to the war i 
insurance and the civil relief act, so there is now in te 
thousand places in this country a legal aid society for soldier: 
families, manned by those best adapted in that town to rende 
that service. ‘The Red Cross has put out its program on 
after-care of the crippled man. ‘That has drawn men into : 
service, as it is a man’s job. 
Now, the Red Cross ‘is approaching the most difficult pela 
of its work. Heretofore we have had two factors whid 
made this possible: First, the spirit of the American peopl 
to serve patriotically in this war (the name “Home Service 
has been an incidental advantage) ; second, the problems hay 
not been particularly difficult because thus far we have beéi 
dealing with man-less families. The things done to the fam 
ily have contributed to the morale of the man’s family while h 
is absent; whereas when the man is home, what you do fo 
the family may not contribute to the man’s morale. Secor 
ly, these families represent those of men largely independen 
heretofore; that is, families which have not lost some of thei 
respect, self-reliance, friendships and helpful associations. 
The more difficult time comes when the men returnin 
take their places in the family circles, and the need for ai 
still exists. The Red Cross intends to extend the numb 
of sessions and the number of graduates and to provid 
twice as many leaders out of the institutes as in the twel 
months just closed, to increase the number of committet 
so as to practically double its supervisors of work over th 
sections, and to continue to supply to the Home Service sé 
tions the principal instructions concerning their concrete prok 
lems which they may need. 
The next thing we shall publish is the manual of Hom 
Service for town and country which is an adaptation of th 
one intended for the rural district. It is not a medic 
treatise, nor written from the point of view of the nurse ¢ 
the doctor, but a manual of social case-work for social worket 
who have to deal with the health of soldiers’ and sailors’ fam 
ilies. It is noted that 80 per cent of the homes visited b 
them present medical and health problems. . 
Now that men are coming back diseased and disabled, an 
now that we have the organization completed, the time he 
come to deal with this intensive instruction. This will b 
written from the point of view of how to use health resources 
It means that from fifty to one hundred thousand people i i 
this country who will have that book and who are dealin 
with the practical necessity of helping families that are sic 
will read what should be done with tubercular perso: 
when to use the sanatorium, when to use the clinic and w 
to use the nurse; and we make them relate specifically to 
conditions in families of returned soldiers, and where 
soldiers are still absent also. The purpose is that within 
year there shall be fifty to one hundred thousand more 
in this country who understand what preventive medicine 
and what a community may do to deal with the health Pp 
lems that belong to that community. 
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There are about four thousand of these Home Service sec- 
tions, many of which have many branches under their super- 
vision. About three thousand of these are in communities 
where social service is not organized, and one thousand in com- 
munities where it is organized. In the one thousand com- 
munities in which social work is organized, a vast number of 
volunteers have joined and they should be a vast social work- 
ing unit. 

There are two thousand communities ranging in popula- 
tion from 5,000 upwards, in which Home Service is the only 
social work in existence. “Then there are thousands of smaller 
communities where the field is quite virgin. 

That brings us to the future of Home Service. No answer 
has been made as to the future of Home Service. That is 
due to three or four reasons. In the first place there are two 
years of work yet ahead of the Home Service section in any 
community, as far as the work of soldiers’ families is con- 
cerned—the period of demobilization and the period of after- 
care. The brief period of readjustment for the men not 
crippled or disabled by disease, also claims some attention. 

In the second place no program should be formulated, it is 
perfectly obvious, until we have a clear expression of the 
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views of these communities as now organized, as to the ulti- 
mate purpose of the social work they are now doing. If it is 
proper to rely upon their advice now and ask them how 
we shall undertake Home Service, it is certainly consistent, 
logical and desirable that these communities should express 
themselves as to the desirability of our going on with this 
work for the community after the needs of the soldiers and 
their families have been taken care of. 

In the next place, if the voice of the Home Service workers 
should demand that we do go on, it is important that there 
should be a conference between the Red Cross and the social 
workers of the country as to the program. We did not be- 
gin Home Service without consulting with the trained social 
workers of this country. We have not carried on Home 
Service, and could not have carried it on ten days without 
the very cordial, persistent, generous cooperation and support 
of the social workers of this country. And nothing could be 
made out of this spirit, and out of this experience and out of 
this organization of the citizens of America now under the 
banner of the Red Cross Home Service, which is not under- 
taken with the cooperation and approval and participation of 
all those represented here today. 


Permanent Values in War Camp 
Community Service 


By Charles F. Weller 


REPRESENTATIVE, WAR DEPARTMENT COMMISSION ON TRAINING CAMP ACTIVITIES; ASSOCIATE 
SECRETARY, PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ONSIDER Xville, a composite American commu- 
nity through which I present experiences in several 
cities. To determine what permanent values 
should result from War Camp Community Service 

we must ask what values have been added to the three hun- 
dred and twelve communities—including six hundred cities 
and towns—organized for W. C. C. S. 

Powers that prey were first to prepare in Xville, in April, 
1917, for the promised training camp nearby. Saloons and 
brothels increased their facilities. Leading citizens expressed 
the historic attitude characteristic of many communities when 
they said to a representative of War Camp Community Serv- 
ice: “There are many illegitimate children and diseased 
women in this city because of the army camp we had here a 
few years ago. So we know what the soldier is, and there’s 
no use of your talking to us about fellowship between soldiers 
and the best people of Xville.” 

To which our man replied: ‘What of the illegitimate 
children and diseased women suffering now in other cities 
because of what your city did to those soldiers? Is it not 
time for Xville to be interpreted to her guests by her best 
instead of her worst citizens?” 

This new conception swept the country. In 312 com- 
munities it has been worked out in practical details under the 
leadership of a community organizer, a social worker em- 
ployed, trained, directed by W. C. C. S. Usually there is a 
clubhouse, or several clubhouses, where soldiers, sailors and 
marines enjoy the best facilities and fellowships that Xville 
¢an provide. The best girls, women and men of the commu- 
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nity mingle with their uniformed guests in dances, socials, 
dinners, auto rides and private homes. 

Saloons and brothels have been repressed—by the Law En- 
forcement Department of the War and Navy Departments 
Commissions on Training Camp Activities. Better still, 
Xville has set forward her best people with her best resources 
to welcome the strangers within her gates. 

Budgets ranging from a few thousand dollars to a quarter 
of a million dollars for each war camp city have been ap- 
proved by the national budget committee for the fiscal year 
ending in September, 1919. A paid staff of from one worker 
to twoscore workers in each community is supplemented by an 
army of volunteers. 

Personal associations before the war were based upon dis- 
tinctions as to wealth, power, culture. The big business man 
of Xville said to a W. C. C. S. representative: ‘You are 
foolish to talk of my taking any fellow into my home just be- 
cause he is in uniform. I don’t want my daughters brought 
in touch with the riffraff of the streets. These soldiers are 
mainly such men as I have employed as clerks and laborers. 
Even if I wanted them in my home they would not want to 
come. We have nothing in common. ‘They prefer to live 
on a lower plane.” 

Finally we did send to Sunday dinner in this man’s house 
an ordinary soldier who had served six years in the regular 
army. Instead of the old feeling of superiority, the host 
found himself becoming apologetic—explaining that age pre- 
vented him from donning the honored uniform. The sol- 
dier, instead of showing any sense of inferiority or embarrass- 
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ment, became the center of a new and vivid interest—in 
training camp methods, in the soldiers’ views of the great 
war and in the home and group origins which this new kind 
of visitor represented. 

Their new outreach toward democracy was vivified in a 
warmly human way when the host noticed that the bronzed 
and manly soldier was trying to conceal occasional teardrops 
trickling down his cheeks. ‘Excuse me,” he said. “I didn’t 
mean to make a fool of myself. But this is the first time in six 
years that I have been in any home at all. And those pota- 
toes happen to be exactly like my mother used to make them.” 


Wholesome Fellowship with Women 


One of the great values of War Camp Community Service 
has been that occasions have been afforded through which 
Americans have discovered each other, have learned that class 
distinctions are unimportant, that fellowship with different 
kinds of people is essential to democracy. 

In the relations of boys and men with girls and women 
there have been remarkable developments through War Camp 
Community Service. Speaking frankly, and in the low terms 
of venereal disease, on September 28, 1917, out of every one 
hundred men newly gathered into army camps throughout the 
country, thirty-eight had venereal disease. ‘That indicates 
civilian standards. Army achievements—through medical and 
sanitary service and prophylaxis and through the seven united 
war work agencies—have resulted in such reports as that from 
Camp Funston, where the total number of new cases of 
venereal disease in four months among forty thousand men 
was only seventeen. 

Community influences are undoubtedly the chief determi- 
nants in this matter of sex and venereal disease. Is anything 
wiser and nobler than the way in which wholesome women 
and girls have offered their fellowship as a substitute for con- 
taminating ministrations by their commercialized sisters? 

This new sex attitude is expressed well by Mrs, Noble, of 
the Girls’ Department of War Camp Community Service. To 
her all Xville girls must come who wish to attend soldiers’ 
dances. To these girls Mrs. Noble says in effect: 


American girls and women have a contribution to make toward 
winning the war. We must strengthen the soldiers. We must guard 
them against women who would destroy their fighting power. These 
young men cannot marry now. They are going overseas. Houses 
of prostitution are closed to them. We have no right to arouse 
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experiences to relate. ‘There were no individual intimacies. 

Coming back together in the street cars, one of the “queens” 

said to Mrs. Noble: ‘A good many folks have told us ‘you 
mustn’t do this or that,’ but you are the first who ever told us 

why.” 

In the general field of girls’ and women’s relationships to 
the community life of boys and men, Mary Wood Hinman 
is the best interpreter, I think, of the great change which is © 
coming about through War Camp Community Service. To 
the leading women of a community Miss Hinman says some- 
thing like this: “You are trained and practiced as masters 
of hospitality. But each of you has understood that her 
responsibility as a hostess is for only her own household or 
her immediate social circle. Now the government calls you | 
to be hostesses for a community. You are asked to be re- 
sponsible for social organization in public dances and even, if | 
opportunity offers, in commercial recreations and elsewhere. 7 
You become responsible for promoting acceptable social rela- 
tionships for all young people.” 

This new community consciousness is worked out in practi- 
cal detail through meetings of all the women responsible for — 
dances, socials, theater parties, picnic excursions, skating, home - 
dinners and other forms of hospitality to the men in uniform. 
A new social technique develops, differing widely from that 
of the so-called social worker, designed rather for the amateur, 
for the average woman of culture and resource who is ac- 
cepting a new responsibility—as “house mother” to a town. 
Thus women of preeminent social talent may learn to hold 
themselves measurably responsible for the bad hospitalities’ 
of their community and clearly responsible for organizing so- 
cial contacts for all young men and women as they have 
previously organized them for their own sons and daughters. 

Churches, fraternal orders, women’s clubs, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
public gahiols: playgrounds and recreation systems, parks, so- 
cial settlements and many industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments have been drawn into social service to the men in 
uniform. What fundamental values are involved may be un- 
derstood by considering the churches of one industrial city 
which have had such slight relationship to community life that 
the sudden increase of the city’s population from forty to 
eighty thousand by the advent of forty thousand war workers 
has not changed at all either the attendance upon the churches — 
or their activities and ideals. This is an extreme instance 


of desocialization but nearly all the institutions and organi-— 
zations of the average city have wanted such closer gearing 
up to community needs as War Camp Community Service has 


in these men impulses which they cannot express without weaken- 
ing the army. No girl has a right to make the sex impression 
upon one of these soldiers even in the most refined, indirect, un- 


conscious way—through dress, position in dancing, slight familiari- 
ties, suggestive looks or innocent flirtation. 

Instead, we must make these young men know, possibly for the 
first time, the calm strength and inspiration which a good woman’s 
fellowship can give a man. We must send each soldier away 
from the dance—preferably not knowing one girl’s name but having 
enjoyed the comradeship of a dozen girls and having found them 
such inspiring friends that he will be proud to risk his life for 
such American womanhood. 


Resulting from this new teaching, a chance clerk in a de- 
partment store asked a girl if the shirtwaist she was buying 
was for a soldiers’ dance. ‘Then I’d advise you to buy a 
linen waist.’ More impressive still was the response of the 
Carnival Queens, a local organization of girls whose charm 
had led to their election each to represent her industrial 
group in the annual carnival. ‘These girls asked for forty 
of the least attractive soldiers, men who had enjoyed the few- 
est social opportunities. To these fellows the girls gave an 
ideal afternoon, a picnic party with games and good fellow- 
ship and with stories from several soldiers who had interesting 


measurably brought about in some 600 communities. 


New Power from Ample Resources 


Timipity and weakness in community undertakings have 
been superseded by a new great sense of power. The budget | 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of America had _ 
reached the really impressive total of $150,000 annually. In 
July or August, 1917, Joseph Lee, our president, said: “We 
must raise as much as $400,000 for War Camp Community 
Service this year and I don’t see how it is to be done.” Two 
months later we were campaigning for $3,750,000 for 
first year’s expenses. For the second year $15,000,000 has 
recently been secured through the United War Work C 
paign for the unheard-of sum of $170,500,000. 
This response in dollars has been paralleled by responses 
personnel. For how many toilsome years has communi 
service been the work mainly of the less important men 
women—which entitles them all the more to America’s a 
ciation. But how timidly, with what pathetic gratitude “ 
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mall favors thankfully received,” have we lingered humbly 
round the tables of the great to catch their falling crumbs. 

Now an ordinary social worker camouflaged as a repre- 
entative of the United States government visits a city, sum- 
nons several of the great ones of the community to meet 
lim and finally nominates fifteen or twenty of the fore- 
nost men and women to Joseph Lee, who sends them letters 
~# appointment from Washington. ‘They accept the honor 
ratefully and work for War Camp Community Service with 
uch efficient power as money could not buy. 

Equally essential have been the employed group of 426 social 
yorkers drawn by war-time needs from schools, churches, sa- 
ial agencies and other occupations. Not one of these has 
made anything out of the war’—has received larger com- 
ensation than formerly. Many have made financial sacri- 
ices in addition to the painful loss of home life. And 
hey have worked, dared, endured—joyously—like supermen 
nd superwomen. 

At the climax of social values developed by War Camp 
Yommunity Service I put its emphasis upon community or- 
anization as distinguished from institutionalism. All along 
he highway of advancing social service, like monuments bor- 
lering the Appian Way near Rome, are dead or half-dead 
astitutions. Man has so little confidence in the divine on- 
oing of life that a serviceable idea is no sooner recognized 
han it is cabined and confined. ‘That which was essentially 
n0vement and method becomes static, an end in itself, oft- 
imes a drag against further progress. 

Octavia Hill, collecting tenement rentals and improving 
onditions for the tenants, is formulated into a society which 
uilds a few model apartments and stops there, content. Jane 
\ddams’ noble neighborliness is crystallized into a city square 
ull of impressive structures and into several hundred social 
ettlements throughout the world—all good but deserving to 
e better. The Y. M. C. A. becomes less a movement than 

building with rather narrow functions. Churches, schools 
nd the best of human institutions manifest this tendency to 
ocial arteriosclerosis or hardening of the arteries. 


Not Spoiled by Sudden Wealth 


\GAINST social gout, against fatty degeneration of the heart, 
9 which sudden wealth might easily condemn it, War Camp 
Yommunity Service has remained flexible, progressive, modest, 
eachable. ‘This is due to many faithful servants, but chiefly 
9 one modest, simple, deeply religious man with real genius 
or discovering and inspiring worthy colleagues, a resourceful 
nthusiast who keeps ahead of his best co-workers in his vision 
f democracy and his grasp of practicable expedients. How- 
rd S. Braucher’s associates in War Camp Community Serv- 
e aspire to be as faithful as he to the theme that men may 
ave their lives nobly only by losing them in service. 

One instance of organization or social method as distin- 
uished from institutionalism is the “community singing” or 
liberty sings” emphasized by War Camp Community Serv- 
sc. Like other features, community singing is not an exclu- 
ive discovery, not a monopoly of W. C.C.S. But our move- 
aent has discovered that a community song leader and or- 
anizer is the best single means for stirring and coordinating 
ommunity forces and for quickly interpreting community 
ervice to the average city or town. 

Suddenly came the armistice with peace in welcome pros- 
ect. How now shall the social values of War Camp Com- 
wunity Service outlast the war? 

In answering that question it should be noted that this 
ommunity service has not contributed to war as to some- 
ing which ends with peace. Instead it is to human efficiency 
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that our service has contributed—to such human efficiency 
as is mecessary in peace quite as much as in war. 

For nine months longer, until September, 1919, War Camp 
Community Service is assured and financed. Throughout 
these days of grace, beginning immediately, I believe we should 
all work to convince our countrymen that all the essential 
features of W. C. C. S. should continue and increase in the 
600 communities now affected and should be extended to all 
other cities, towns and rural regions. An approach toward 
normal community organization is already under way in three 
great departments of War Camp Community Service: 

First came the Girls’ Department, seeking to organize 
all the girls of each community in a non-sectarian spirit, with 
a broad program of varied activities designed to keep the girls 
abreast of the soldiers in their development toward higher 
social standards. 

Next is the S. A. T. C. with special community service 
in college towns occupied by the Students’ Army Training 
Corps. 


For Industrial Centers 


Latest and very recently there came to the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America from the United States 
Department of Labor, through its new Commission on Living 
Conditions of War Workers established by the Labor Poli- 
cies Board, an authoritative call to develop War Workers’ 
Community Service in industrial centers. Such cities as 
Bethlehem and Chester, Pa., Davenport, Iowa, and Rock Is- 
land, Ill.; are already welcoming this new industrial commu- 
nity service, not only because of war workers but to meet 
community needs which have long been evident. 

Xville, suddenly, was lifted out of its provincialism. That 
is possibly the greatest social value of the war. Do we real- 
ize its importance? 

In more than a hundred American communities before the 
war I found such extreme localism, such blind indifference 
to the needs or achievements of other cities, such smug com- 
placency, that I declared: ‘“There is no America in the 
sense of a common consciousness, a national spirit.” Then 
America was aroused by war with its international ideals— 
that new America of the spirit which, except in great crises, 
has been potential only. 

To help preserve that awakened spirit we must never vol- 
untarily go back toward the bad old days of states’ rights 
and laissez faire, individualism and competition. War Camp 
Community Service should keep on permanently as Commu- 
nity Service. The United States government should continue 
to authorize and promote it. I believe, too, that the appoint- 
ment of local committees should continue and local funds col- 
lected and assigned as part of a national undertaking. In my 
judgment its paid executives should still be employed, trained, 
directed by national headquarters. (I speak, of course, my 
personal opinion, not the determined policies of the asso- 
ciation. ) 

Appropriate features of community service should be taken 
over progressively by national, state, county, municipal, park 
and school authorities, by industries also, and by other agen- 
cies. But community service should carry on—pioneering in 
new fields and helping to maintain high standards and effective 
public opinion. 

“When Johnny comes marching home again,” the circum- 
stances and needs of local communities will differ in only one 
respect from what they have been during war. There will 
be fewer youths away from their home towns. Otherwise 
human nature, community conditions, “the spirit of youth 
and the city streets,” will call for community service as ur- 
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gently in the uninspired days of peace as during the enthu- 
siasms of war. 

In only one way, as I see it, can this persistent need be met. 
What is it that has made possible the enhanced idealism of 
the last nineteen months, the augmented working power of 
organizations and individuals, the splendid spirit of social co- 
ordination and unselfish service? ‘Interest’ is the one word 
I find in answer; a new, great, commanding interest has 
stirred us all. A compelling interest, dipping deeply into the 
subliminal reservoirs of unused power in individuals and or- 
ganizations, has lifted us above our common selves. 

Shall we sink back again? ‘That natural reaction can be 
prevented, I believe, by maintaining such interest, such vision, 
enthusiasm, consecration as upheld us in the war. ‘To Presi- 
dent Wilson and to such congenial colleagues of his as Secre- 
taries Baker, Daniels and Wilson and Chairman Fosdick, we 
must continue to look for leadership. Such men we should 
support openly and ardently, defending them against reac- 
tionaries, against “safe and sound”’ self-seekers, against the 
gray wolves who already are snarling at their heels. 

Faith we must cherish, a determined faith, that morale 
will not permanently break down; that America will not take, 
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spiritually, a long, lazy vacation; that the social needs which 
are obvious to us will be recognized generally; that Ameri-) 
cans will have insight and brotherly love sufficient to ie re} 
the average man beneath the soldier’s uniform and to dignify 
this average man by appreciation, by expecting of him in in 
dustry such high, unselfish service as he gladly gave for the} 
war. | 
Social workers, surely, will not dare to be pessimistic or re-| 
actionary. We must act as if assured chat Toryism will not} 
overwhelm the government; that the nation will assume full | 
responsibility for preventing unemployment and for sustain-] 
ing the essential standards of living. For this there must | 
continue a large measure of governmental control of indus- 
tries, and, consequently, of the community service through} 
which the morale and efficiency of industrial workers shall be 
developed as War Camp Community Service has strengthened 
these same men while dressed in khaki. As in the great past, 
so in the greater future, all men and women must be sus| 
tained by consciousness that each is working not for his little 
private self alone, but for his larger and enlarging social se 
for his community, for the international democracy of 
comrades. i 
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By Jessica Petxotto! 5 


CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF CHILD WELFARE, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF DEFENSE 


T seemed to me that the thing that we were gathered 
here together for was the discussion of the future in the 
light of the immediate past, and the perhaps remoter 
past; that we were to come together to talk about what 

things we, who had been interested in social agencies before 
the war, who were interested in social work after the war, 
who have taken our share in the community work during 
the war, should do. I listened with great interest to the 
discussions yesterday, and I feel that something needs to be 
said on the side of those who believe that not so much special 
leadership as public participation should be the order of the 
day, when we look toward the future; that the thing that 
this war has shown us is that the social worker is of use, but 
that the social worker may become an abuse. That sounds 
hard, but let me say what I mean. 

Even before the war, it had seemed to me for some time 
that a certain occupational snobbism had grown up in social 
work, that unconsciously we who had taken up the cudgels for 
those in distress, had come to feel that we had found the 
great secret of the world; that we, perhaps, better than any 
other one group, could stand before the community and say, 
“We have the written word. If you will give us the money 
we will turn the trick. We know how, and you don’t.” 

As social workers we specialize. I face an audience this 
morning utterly different, on the whole, from the audience that 
was here yesterday. Why? ‘The people who were talking 
labor yesterday for the most part do not think they have any- 
thing to do with recreation today. Each person who is dis- 
cussing has deliberately, with a certain sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for something that is to be thoroughly done, 
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as Dr. Adler said so wisely yesterday, built his little hut 
about his own particular job and lived in it, with the con- 
viction that if that thing is done, the whole thing will be 
done. 

Well, it seems to me the cure for this thing is the con 
munity council; not, friends, community council for the co: 
munity, but community council with the community: calli 
in the community and telling them that on the whole we b 
lieve in the phrase that we have fought for, that many of 
have died for, the phrase that democracy is safe, and that w 
want to keep it safe. ; 

What does democracy mean? Does it mean leadership by 
trained specialists, and by wealth and opulence and soci 
distinction? Does it mean an aristocracy, whether of bi 
or education, or wealth? I don’t believe it. Democracy 
means that the 68, 70, 75 per cent of the people who are n 
considered persons with pedigree (although they have ha 
just as many fathers and mothers and grandfathers and grand 
mothers as those who have them recorded), persons wi 
wealth (their opulence is undoubtedly non-existent, and 
know it all too well), persons with education (they ha 
not college distinctions of one kind or another), that th 
persons who are not considered in all these are asking fo 
the right to speak. Moreover, even before the war, they have 
stood up and unpleasantly booed and pooh-poohed the p 
gram of the social worker. 

As I have seen it, there has been in social work for 
time an unpleasant and genuine cleavage. First of all, socia 
work itself was a protest. It arose in protest of conditio 
that it could not bear. It protested two things: It protes 
poverty and ignorance in the community, and it protested 4 
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wretched system, a system of deterrent charity, which was be- 
ing carried on to right that condition. It protested public 
relief systems that had on the whole disgraced themselves by 
a prolonged business of universal provision and deterrent 
charity. It arose to protest deterrent charity, and unavoid- 
ably, because it carried with it the conscience of the rich, it 
also introduced self-help and deterrent charity; in a kinder 
way, in a less universalistic way, yet deterrent. In other 
words, it went to the poor and for the poor, and not with the 
poor. 

Rehabilitation work has on the whole made good in that 
it has gone clearly to its own goal; that is, it has laid down 
its own program of social reform. But it has not been able to 
‘carry it out, in that its contacts were personal, ameliorative, 

paternal, benevolent, rather than democratic. So long as 
one works for the individual and not for systematic change 
‘one is bound to come up unavoidably against public opinion. 

And social work, precisely as public relief systems, stands 
today, on the whole, discredited still in the general public 
mind. ‘This is regrettable, but it is true. You simply have 
to attend the movies if you are a movie fan, as I am. If 
you go to the movies you see the type of pleasant looking lady 
and gentleman who once in so often, perhaps once in a week, 

appear on the public screen as a social righteousness club 
coming in to attend to the juvenile delinquency of a girl and 
the juvenile delinquency of a boy, to speak for what is sup- 
posed to be that tiresome thing, to see that it is conserved in 
the community, and you hear the audience laugh and see 
their shrugs. 

If you go to the larger theme set forth in such things—I 
cannot remember the name, but the thing that went the coun- 
try round and was a genuine satire on social work versus the 
heart and the Christian spirit; if you will go to that—and 
you probably won’t, because we are all so specialized we do 

not see the things that satirize us, we only go to see and hear 
the things we agree with—you will find that there, as in the 
street, those who may not know are still saying: “We will 
act as we please, we will do as we please, and we are not 
‘going to take the theory of the systematic social worker.” 
Well, what does this all mean? It means that we must 
about face. that we have won our cause. We have stated our 
theme and our ideals just as well before the war as now. 
We knew that poverty and ignorance were to be fought, and 
we knew that poverty and ignorance were both of them rooted 
in bad living conditions, in unfortunate lack of income that 
will not meet the necessary daily expenses to feed life and 
health and strength. We knew all this. We knew, too, that 
democracy meant public cooperation, but we did not try to 
get it; we only tried to get support for our particular group. 
At least, by and large, that seems to me true. Only last 
night someone here present said to me that in Connecticut, 
on the particular work that I have been with, the Child Wel- 
fare work, at first had all the women in the state actively at 
work; but presently they got two paid social workers to do the 
work, and then the women thought they could go home—they 
didn’t have to do any more work. 

That illustrates my point exactly. The moment that paid 
workers come in, that two or three people are called to the 
helm, the community goes home and sits down precisely as it 
went home and sat down after the Elizabethan poor law and 
its followers were changed into the law of 1834, which estab- 
lished the guardians of the poor; and you know the route they 
went. And I say that locally, if we do not fully understand 
this new thing, we risk going the same route of officialdom. 
‘The only way out, as I see it, is the community council. 

I am arguing for no particular community council 
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system, neither for Mr. Phillips’ social unit nor for 
Mr. Collier’s community council, because I have not inti- 
mate enough knowledge to speak specifically for any one plan. 
I am arguing only for community participation, the fullest, 
the best, the roundest we can get and copy. We have it. 
My experience of this last year has been one of knowing that 
this thing can and should be done. 

I went last January to a desk where I had a following, 
presumably, of not twenty people. Mr. Weller called them 
11,000,000 four or three months later, that is, the women 
who had rallied to the call of the Children’s Bureau and the 
Women’s Committee of the Council for Defense, the women 
who had come out to back a program for child welfare. 

There are plenty of social workers who think that child 
welfare is sob stuff, or at best, a better baby campaign; but 
anyone who goes into the better baby movement, any one 
who tries for a live baby, a well baby, a healthy child, is 
trying for healthy citizenship and cannot stop before he has 
faced every one of the social problems of the age. I do not 
know of a limit to the child welfare program, and the women 
who have backed that program now know it, after nine 
months of participation in it. Without any exaggeration 
these are the figures: 48 state chairmen, over 11,000 unit 
chairmen at work on child welfare today, more or less 
effectively; 5,000 at least of these definitely doing work, 
5,000 of these rallying to them a distinctive group of women. 
I have addressed them all over the South. I have addressed 
them in the Northeast and out in the Southwest. I have 
been to California and seen the work they are really doing— 
not talking about, but doing. 

There has been this large number of women doing it, but 
they have been women, and in that respect that movement is 
a failure. There is no greater danger ahead of us, my 
friends, in social work than sex solidarity. Social work and 
sex solidarity do not gibe. Sex solidarity and democracy do 
not gibe. Sex solidarity and age solidarity are as dangerous, 
if not more dangerous, than occupational solidarity, bad as 
that is. You cannot afford to hand the nation over for its 
redemption to the women of the nation, any more than you 
can hand it over to the men alone, especially if you leave the 
other sex irresponsible critics, not sobered by the responsibility 
of participation in public affairs. 

The women of the country have taken up “child welfare,” 
and therefore the men, on the whole—except the specialists, 
the pediatrists, the public health agents who have thought of 
it as a public health program only, the recreation people— 
simply have not yet understood that child welfare is a catch 
phrase which means at bottom public weifare, family welfare, 
social welfare, The only advantage of the term is that it 
opens the ear of every man as against the ear of some specialist. 

It has been perfectly wonderful to see the mayors of the 
cities, the governors of the states, respond readily and pay for 
the child welfare movement, so long as it is only for the better 
baby. A week ago I stood on a platform in Columbia, S. C. 
The governor of the state introduced me, and while his 
speech was somewhat classical in its arrangement, it none 
the less showed that if you are going to attack classicism at its 
source, you might just as well begin with the baby. It is a 
very good point of attack, for the baby is a classically under- 
stood matter, and better babies reach right down, as I have 
said before, through every step of the social program. Com- 
munity councils which gather together every man, which 
ask every man to participate, are therefore the genuine way 
out. We who think and hope we know something about de- 
tail, we who know that social reform hinges, as has been said 
often here, upon sunshine and fresh air in the houses and upon 
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houses that allow some hope of the decencies of life entering 
therein, we who know that quiet, happy lives to mothers are 
vital to healthy, happy childhood and citizenship in the future, 
we who know that an income to permit this thing is an abso- 
lute necessity, we who know that the labor process adjusted 
to the standards that were set for us yesterday, is after all 
back of the chance at this income, we who know this far- 
reaching thing, know also that if you hand income over to 
persons not trained by participation in public affairs, not 
sobered and steadied by knowing that they know all we know, 
that income is a danger almost greater than poverty. It can 
be spent on cheap and material ends. 


Reaching the Man in the Street 


I Liver in a prosperous part of the world. I live where 
emergent poverty is the characteristic thing, where I can see 
only too readily the labor movement assimilating and. getting 
its share, and seeing it copy merely plutocratic spending, 
merely ostentatious expenditure; and I know that if we can- 
not carry the weight of social responsibility, the doctrine of 
purposeful effort, to the mind and heart of the plain men and 
women in the street we'shall defeat our own purposes, we 
shall have gone further than we wish. 

All of the work that has been done thus far in a noble 
and splendid way by the seven services that have been closest 
to the camp and the war, has had one defect: We cannot 
carry it over into the future. ‘That work has been for people 
and not by people. It has the fine elements of a work seeking 
the distress and working there where the distress is. Social 
agencies can do no less than live up to their own program, 
which is to prevent distress, to find out unwholesome condi- 
tions that surround life and do away with them, and behave 
like the thoughtful and watchful parent who does not so 
much bid its child behave as give it conditions under which 
it can hardly misbehave. 

We have not on the whole reached down to the root of 
things. ‘The community council, if it is wisely directed, if it 
has the genuine call to the group to come out and revive the 
town meeting, to come out and genuinely ignore the things 
that limit us more than any other thing in the world—class 
distinctions, group and occupational distinctions, religious and 
a thousand other cleavages that we all struggle with and do 
not know we are creatures of, although we are by inheritance 
and by habit—the community council that tends to ask us 
to ignore these seems to me to offer a genuine help for the 
future. 

The community council has been, in the Council of De- 
fense work, as I see it, foreshadowed. While there was this 
mass of splendid and wholly necessary work behind the lines, 
close to the camps, there was going on a relatively depre- 
ciated work, the work of the Councils of Defense. The 
women I have met in every county have told me regularly 
that they were the social pariahs, almost; they were the people 
that were least heard, the people who had the least chance, 
because they were at the Home Defense Work, they were not 
working directly for “over there.” It was not tangibly plain 
to the imagination that looks away when it comes to con- 
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structive work at home rather than to amelioration of dis- 
tress, a difficulty either in the field or in the slums. It was 
not so plain what they were doing, because the work was be- 
gun not for a weak part of the community; it has been pur- 
posely always for all the community. The appeal of child 
welfare has gone out, not for the poor child, not for the sick 
child, but for the whole community. 

When the 7,000,000 children that have been weighed and 
measured were weighed and measured, theoretically, at least, 
all the children of the community have been weighed and 
measured. When the recreation call came, theoretically at 
least, if democracy was there, all the children participated in 
the patriotic play weeks which have been, especially all 
through the Middle West, and are still continuing under the 
new name of “victory play weeks.” All the community has 
been appealed to; a great part, but principally the middle 
class, the humble—somewhat too humble—middle class has 
responded. 


And so what I want to say to’summarize is this: that war 


has taught us, and we are all convinced of it, that the com- 
munity as a community can work together, that it will turn 
to leaders, but that the leaders had best be like the some- 
what satirized leader who said, “I must follow these people; 
I am their leader;”’ that the leader, to quote George Ade, 
get under and push up. We have got to do the thing that 


we are slow to do, because we still nurse aristocratic notions of — 


leadership. 

We think because we are part of the people we can take 
charge. It is not so much taking charge as intermixing. 
It is not so much giving feeling, as giving opportunity for 
expression of thought. ‘The open forum which trains and 
sobers by the mere fact of saying what you think on your 
feet, with someone in the audience ready to be there but not 


necessarily to be there to give the final and last and perma- 


nent word—the open forum is a far better thing than count- 
less meetings about public health, because to the meetings on 
public health only the public health people come, and to the 
open forum the protestants come, who come to scoff; they 
may be kept to pray and to work. 


Democracy Begins at the Bottom 


So I have just this one message, out of the experience of a 
year of watching the plain citizen in all too humble a frame 
of mind rally to a program of a government bureau: Do 
not believe that democracy is built upon highly centralized 
government that sends out orders. Democracy is built, and 
will never go forward except on lines of highly developed 
local activity. The free will of the individual participating 


in public affairs is the only way to democratic progress. Any- 
thing else seems to me Prussianism, autocracy, by whatever 


fashion of thought you call it. You cannot help, then, but 
feel that there are those to hear and those to obey. The com- 
munity council gives the chance for continued, perhaps weekly, 


participation, and whether it be on a program of furthering the — 
all too-neglected and worth-while play hour, or health, or — 
relief, or industry—for any and all of these, the community — 


council seems to me the keynote of the future. 
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The War Labor Board and the 
Living Wage 


By Frank P. Walsh? 


JOINT CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


HE necessity in a time of great stress for honest 

and actual cooperation between the planners in 

the great hive of industry and the men who with 

their brawn and muscle carry those plans into exe- 
cution required the organization of some sort of board to 
deal with the industrial question. Of all the fields of gov- 
ernmental activities there was none in which this country 
was so unprepared as the industrial field. ‘The result of that 
was obvious, and, of course, none of us are here with any 
desire to place blame. ‘The structure was weak at its very 
foundation. The question of unemployment, of the nomadic 
worker, of the wandering hobo was the shifting sand beneath 
the structure of the state, before war was declared. The great 
majority of the common laborers of this country at that time 
were not getting enough to eat. More than three-quarters 
of them were getting a wage not sufficient for them to sub- 
sist on in decency and comfort. Mothers and children were 
forced into the industrial establishments of this country when 
they should have been at home and at school. Great indus- 
tries were operated in which mammoth fortunes were built 
up that any of us today can trace to the difference between 
what it costs the common laborers in those establishments to 
live and the amount that was paid them for their labor. We 
are not here to assess blame, but that situation existed when 
we entered the war. 

The genesis of the National War Labor Board was the 
gathering in Washington of what is known as the national 
industrial conference. It was an organization of employers 
in this country not called together primarily to consider big 
industrial questions at all, but rather to deal with the smaller 
aspects of industrial organization. ‘They met, not to deal 
with the fundamentals of the important industrial questions— 
wages, hours and the like, but with what is known as welfare 
work. This organization suggested that there should be 
some sort of a truce declared between capital and labor dur- 
ing the continuance of this war; that some set of standards 
should be elected that might be agreed upon by both sides, 
so that productive industry would continue without cessation. 

It was neither intended nor expressed at the time that 
other agencies should be called in, but the president of our 
country saw in it, perhaps, the start for a cooperative agency 
that might declare certain principles so founded upon justice 
that production would continue during the war without ces- 
sation. So he called upon his employers’ organization to send 
five delegates to a conference, and he called upon Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, to 
send five workers to this conference; that these groups should 
then select each a chairman of their own and, thus evenly 
divided, attempt to agree upon a set of industrial principles 
which might carry us through the war and keep production 
at its maximum. 

From this conference grew the declaration of principles 
which were adopted by our government, proclaimed by the 
President and to carry out which the National War Labor 
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Board was created. That board was constituted in the same 
way, with one exception, as the original conference board. 
He called upon the same organizations to furnish the same 
constituent elements, workers and employers, and he himself 
appointed, not to represent either group, but to represent the 
people of the United States, the two chairmen, my distinguished 
colleague, Mr. William Howard Taft, and myself. 

The men representing labor were men who could speak 
with authority and who had a commanding influence on the 
situation, as they were all international officers of the largest 
groups of organized employes in the United States. And, 
without disparagement, I say it was unfortunate that the 
employers upon the group happened to be, with one excep- 
tion, all employers who, in the past, had persistently refused 
to deal with organized labor. There was one gentleman upon 
the original board who had had such relations with organized 
employes, but his duties in another department of the gov- 
ernment compelled his resignation, and his place likewise was 
filled by a gentleman who had never had relations with labor 
organizations as such. 

There are three classes of ernployers. First, there is the 
class that refuses to deal with organized labor, and which 
operates what they call an “open” shop which, in practice, has 
been a closed shop against union labor. The second group, 
the group which deals freely with organizations, believes that 
the best results are obtained in that way and are willing to 
balance their power with that of organizations of workers, 
and truthfully and honestly bargain with them collectively. 
And then there is the third group of men who occupy neither 
of those positions but who from a sense of fairness, or perhaps 
from other motives, business and financial, believe that con- 
ditions of fairness should be maintained, but not through la- 
bor organizations, and who have had some sort of dealings 
with organized groups of their own employes. 

Unfortunately, because of the more or less accidental way 
in which this board was started, we did not have the advan- 
tage of representatives of the second or third group, so that 
in the actual operation there was grave conflict on the part 
of the board itself with the principles adopted by the Con- 
ference Board which it was appointed to carry out. It might 
be well to note that where these principles were assailed they 
were finally vindicated by a joint vote of seven to five, all 
of the workers’ group and both chairmen acting in concert. 

I will not attempt to set forth all the principles, but I 
shall refer to two of them, the declaration and operation of 
which might be gains which should be consolidated for times 
of peace. We declared, to begin with, that the right of 
workers to organize in trades unions and to deal collectively 
with their employers through their chosen representatives, 
was by this conference affirmed, and the denial, abridgement 
or interference with that right was forbidden during the 
period of the war—one fundamental provision being that 
there should be no strikes or lock-outs during the war. 

When it came to the application of the first principle we 
found there were employers in this country who denied that 
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right; who claimed the privilege through the practical ap- 
plication of economic power to say that a free born American 
citizen should zot join a lawful organization and remain in 
his employment. So, at the very outset executive power had 
to be called upon, and the first concern which denied the ap- 
plication of these principles had to be reminded that the neces- 
sities of the government were so great that the instrumentality 
set up by the government in industry, as in the theater of 
war, would be respected even to the extent of taking over 
the industry which failed to comply with those principles. 
In drafting the first principle, the word “employe” was not 
used, but the word “worker,” something with a broader mean- 
ing, was substituted. It meant that the man might no longer be 
in the employ of that concern, but he still was a worker with 
a right to his job, and therefore a right to appeal to his gov- 
ernment for justice. In the great labor disturbances it had be- 
come almost the custom when arbitration was demanded, 
either by the worker or by the suffering public, or by the gov- 
ernment during the war, that the answer be: ‘“These men 
are no longer in our employ; they left it voluntarily. We 
have to account in our business to no one except ourselves, 
and, therefore, there is no real plaintiff to present a claim in 
this case.” 

In using the word “worker” I hope that we recognize the 
property right that a human being has in his job. The only 
reason why a worker cannot discharge his employer if he 
acts improperly, why all the workers together cannot discharge 
their employer, is that he stands upon what is called his 
property right under the constitution of the United States 
and the laws of this country and has a right to appeal to 
his government to prevent being deprived of it. Unless we 
construe the property rights spoken of in the United States 
constitution, and particularly in the fourteenth amendment, 
to be only large property rights, the worker has a property 
right in his job. If he is in an isolated community and 
loses his job, it is easy to ascertain what he loses: He must 
go to another place to find work, surrender his home, take 
his family along, pay his railroad fare to the other place; 
he must perhaps put himself in debt for a long, long time 
and be compelled to pay a high rate of interest. 

If a man is arbitrarily discharged from his work, he loses 
the time it takes him to get another job. It means, perhaps, 
that he has to move away from that community, and he has 
a property right in it. Furthermore, he has paid his taxes 
directly or through the rent which he has paid, and through 
that he has paid his share in all the public improvements in 
that community. If he is a religious man he has paid his con- 
tribution to his church, which is an immense consideration 
for the foreign-born workman in these communities. Maybe 
he has built a school for his children, or else contributed a 
tax for the public school. He loses more than that: he has 
established a reputation in that neighborhood and he has a 
credit which is as necessary to his life as the credit of a mil- 
lion dollars which his employer has at the bank, and based 
on the same considerations. If he is sick, the corner grocer 
knows he is honest and extends his credit so that he can live 
—yjust as an employer can establish his credit and carry his 
industry through times of stress or financial depression until 
better times come. ‘To establish a basis of justice, therefore, 
we must recognize the property right a man has in his job. 

If a man has a right to join a labor organization, it follows 
that he should be protected in that right; protected from 
consequences which are inimical to him and which flow from 
a discharge on account of the exercise of that right. So this 
board carefully inquired into every case of discrimination, and 
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wherever a man was found discharged for that reason, he 
was ordered returned to his employment with full pay for all 
the time he had lost. It was necessary in order to enforce 
this principle to take over one of the oldest and best estab- 
lished plants in the United States, the operators of which 
refused to recognize it. 

The other provision alluded to was the declaration by this 
board of the right of all men and women in industry to re- 
ceive a living wage. Now, that term is one having differ- 
ent meanings to different persons. The living wage suggests, 
perhaps, that amount of wage which will keep life in the 
human body. ‘That is, of course, not what we understand 
by it. It has a definite meaning in the world of industry and 
in the literature of modern economics. It means the amount 
of wage upon which a worker and his family may be able to 
subsist in health and with reasonable comforts. 

We had more difficulty in applying that principle than any 
other. Three-fourths of the common laborers of this country 
had not been getting enough to eat, they had seen their children 
go into industry, and a great number of them were compelled 
to take in boarders to add to the family income. ‘They were 
not advised as to their rights, and, where they were not organ- 
ized, they often would ask for an increase of pay which 
still left them far below the limit of a fair and decent wage. 
Now, the government felt that a man could not fight in the 
industrial trenches if he was hungry, or afflicted by a mental 
condition that comes to a man who sees constantly suffering 
those whom he loves; and so one of the most important 
principles was established. To apply it, a disinterested staff 
was secured. ‘The institutions of learning, languishing on ac- 
count of lack of students, were called upon to furnish about 90 
per cent of the staff made use of in making the necessary 
investigations; and after such an investigation, covering a 
period of about three months, after research among the au- 
thorities, government and private, that had given careful 
study to the subject, and after studying the budgets in all wage 
hearings of late years, a decision was made by the staff, and 
not by the board, that the minimum on which a worker with 
a family of three children of school ages could live, was 72 
cents an hour, or $34.80 a week. 

When we attempted to put that into effect it was impossi- 
ble to do so. We had this evenly divided body, and the 
considerations pressed upon the board particularly were these, 
that to apply that living wage at once would so unsettle in- 
dustry as to close, perhaps, many concerns necessary to the 
carrying on of the industries essential to win the war—and 
again, that the whole structure of our industrial life was 
based upon so low a wage level that if this increase had been 
made it would practically have doubled the common labor 
rate then prevailing (not that which had been paid before 
this raise came of which we have heard so much), further 
that it would make such a change in the income of the opera- 
tors of industry, that the excess profits tax plan could not be 
carried out, and in that way our every effort of winning the 
war might be circumvented. Another thing, the industries 
producing war materials were working inordinately long 
hours. The policy had been that increased amounts were 
paid for overtime on weekdays and larger increases for work 
on Sundays. 

When we applied the increased wage, therefore, it was at 
the rate of 42%4 cents per hour, and now it is 45 cents per 
hour, with the addition of increased compensation for over- 
time. 

The minimum wage has come to stay. I believe one of the 
gains of the war will be an acknowledgment of the fact al- 
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vady assented to by the greatest employers of labor in this 
Juntry, that no industry has a right to live that does not 
ay every essential worker in it a living wage, and that no 
ate can live whose productive properties are dependent 
pon great establishments where that principle is not recog- 
ized, 

Now, I find a great difference among those who are 
tiving for better things for mankind. The trouble has been 
lat in seeking constructive programs we have been wont to 
yok first at getting things enacted into law, that is, law 
Jat is so reasonable that the political forces that operate 
overnment may recognize them—recognize them at a glance, 
; they must do to have them enacted into law; and after 
factment that law must pass the scrutiny of the nine gen- 
men who constitute the Supreme Court of the United 
tates, or of the five gentlemen of the nine who must be, 
nd who so seldom are, convinced. But life is not static, and 
ibor is alive, and if that life does not go on it results in 
hysical and mental degeneration. So, anyone who hopes to 
iy down a “constructive” program that both sides to the labor 
ttuation will accept, is chasing rainbows. . 
If I were called upon to suggest laws that might further 
he gains we have had in industry, as I view them now, 
rom the work of the War Labor Board, I would and could 
aggest but two:—I would pass a statute declaratory of the 
onservation of civil rights of all people. I would declare 
hose rights to be the fundamentals with which we are all so 
yell acquainted. And in this day it would not be out of the 
vay to reiterate them impressively in the form of a law, includ- 
ng also the right of free speech, the liberty of publication and 
he freedom of the press, the right of peaceful assemblage in 
far-times as well as peace times, the right of workers to 
rganize in unions of their own, and to be represented by 
hose whom they choose as their representatives. If that 
inion which they wish to join is a highly organized craft 
inion, well and good; if it is a general industrial union 
Bough which they think they can vindicate their right 
9 existence and give themselves more power in the struggle 
or existence, then they have a right to join that sort of a 
inion. 

I would provide in that law that the supreme court of no 
tate or of the United States should have a right to declare 
t unconstitutional. I would put in this law that in a civil 
ction for a violation of fundamental civil rights including the 
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right to join labor organizations, the case should always 
be tried before a jury in a court of original jurisdiction, and 
in such cases the jury should be the judges of the law as 
well as of the facts. 

I would suggest one other law recognizing the immoral 
effect of carrying on a business where the persons in it are 
not receiving a living wage. We have laws now for the 
condemnation of plants that do not provide proper sanitary 
arrangements because that is recognized to be a public nuis- 
ance and a menace to all, not only those engaged in it, but 
those in the vicinity and those to whom contagion might 
spread. So, I would declare every building in which such an 
industry was carried on, to be on a par with what we class 
as an unsanitary building, or a building where liquor is il- 
legally sold, or prostitution practiced, and I would make it an 
offense of like nature to those. 

I was impressed deeply by this idea that the workers of 
this country were not only taking a broader view of their 
own rights, but a much broader view of their own responsi- 
bilities. They were coming definitely to the conclusion that 
there was no reason for government except to protect the 
producing masses of the community; that this was the only 
reason why we went to the expense of a government. They 
were taking this view not in a narrow, contracted way, but 
believing that ideal and that spirit must extend to all, no 
matter how small the part they took in productive industry, 
whether they were employes or employers. They are begin- 
ning to see, and I am prepared to say also that if I were 
compelled as a worker to accept one of two autocrats, the 
autocrat in my own industry that I must contend with daily, 
perhaps educate every day, or the autocrat in a government 
department, I would take my own little made-to-order auto- 
crat and wrestle it out with him. If we are to make that 
progress we hope to make, it must be through actual coopera- 
tion, and not by the granting of benefits from one side to the 
other as if it were a charity; not by the power that may 
exist for the moment, wresting something from the person 
on the other side, but by an absolute balancing of power. 
When the day comes that the power is absolutely balanced, 
then and not until then, shall we have a fair state, a state in 
which we shall all feel that we are cooperators, not only to 
advance the material interests of that particular government, 
but to push on the progress of this great race, which we all 
hope to see accomplished. 


A National Council of Social Agencies 
By Wilham T. Cross? 


GENERAL SECRETARY, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


EMOBILIZATION,” the subject of this con- 
| ference, signifies to us all, I suppose, the relaxa- 
‘i tion of tensity of war-time organization. At 

this unusual juncture we have the interest of 
teers. We hope that organized social work will make 
jother gain, as it did when the country went to war. I 
make my propositions definite and positive, chiefly that 
may be the better understood. I am speaking in the 
of overwhelming issues and deep uncertainties that would 
any one but a social worker hold his peace. My hope is 
t so much that these specific proposals shall be adopted, but 
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that the principle of common action may appeal to you. 

Most of you I recognize as being active participants in the 
National Conference of Social Work. For present purposes 
it would be better if we should adopt a very broad definition’ 
of social work. “That distinctly American contribution, the 
social worker,” as Alvin Johnson puts it, has his place. But 
the war and reconstruction require that special disciplines 
that may have been mobilized behind artificial entrenchments 
emerge in the open, and that doctrines be expressed with sim- 


plicity. “Capital and labor,” “government,” ‘democracy,” 
“religion,” are the kind of terms to which people’s ears are 
attuned. 
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Most of the organizations in this conference have come 
into the arena much more recently than the National Con- 
ference. I should therefore speak with due conservatism. 
But if any teachings are plain from the long history of this 
organization, these are ready adaptation of forms of activity 
to new conditions, once they are determined, and the value 
of coordination of activities and of studied educational effort. 
These are the main principles on which the present suggestions 
are based. ‘The two proposals which I wish to put before 
you are: 

1. That it may be advantageous to form a national council 
of executives of social service and reform organizations, func- 
tioning in the political, economic and social welfare fields, 
for the consideration of such subjects as J shall detail later. 
Trusting you not to carry the figure too far, this is a call 
for a Versailles council. 

2. That a joint plan might well be initiated under these 
auspices, for making the data and proposals of action of the 
constituent national organizations available for widespread 
educational purposes; and that in this connection the forma- 
tion and conduct of study classes be stimulated—both for 
popular groups and for those of a restricted, professional 
nature. 

The reasoning in support of these proposals starts with 
the recognition of a demand which I believe exists for the 
development of a program of reform which is unified, simple 
and effective with the rank and file of the people. We have 
had our lesson from experience with large propaganda. To 
an encouraging extent, headway has already been made in re- 
spect to united action. National organizations may not have 
reached the stage of unification of the railroads, but they have 
at least entered a psychological union from which they should 
not be unscrambled. 

What are the organizations to which reference is made? 
The Survey publishes a list of 38 of the more important 
ones. A study was made a year ago of about 400 such 
national associations. I shall take for granted your famil- 
iarity with such agencies. If there be questions with regard 
to the applicability of these two propositions, the list of socie- 
ties is long enough to afford a satisfactory selection. 

First, with respect to the proposal of a council of execu- 
tives of national organizations: It is suggested that among 
other subjects to which such a group would turn their atten- 
tion would be the following: Office organization and meth- 
ods, membership, financing, publicity, research (selection of 
fields of effort, utilization of data in common, etc.), legisla- 
tion (to be discussed later), educational effort (which relates 
to Proposition II). 

As an aid toward more definite conception of the proposi- 
tion, the following practical phases are suggested: ‘The coun- 
cil would be self-perpetuating, non-exclusive, democratic. 
Representation of member organizations would be non- 
authoritative and its activities would be of only an advisory 
character. It would meet perhaps as frequently as semi- 
annually, most questions for discussion having been covered 
in a preliminary way by questionnaire and digest. Perhaps 
later there would develop need of sectional grouping, accord- 
ing to type of organization. ‘There might be need of a cen- 
tral clearing-house of current information. Limited funds 
would be required, and these would doubtless be contributed 
gladly by member organizations. 

The advantages of this plan of centralization would be, 
more immediately, an economy of funds and effort in the 
direction in which joint activities are proposed, and an in- 
crease of results for participating bodies. More fundamen- 
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tally, I should expect from such an association eventuall 
the attainment of a higher degree of understanding regardin 
the common objectives of these groups. 

Doubtless we all recognize, in the general field of forme 
tion of national voluntary associations of the type unde 
discussion, that the early flowering period of ten or fiftee 
years ago has been succeeded by a tendency to concentratio 
of effort, especially in respect to the discussional phases o 
the work of these agencies. Examples are plentiful in re 
spect to groups meeting as a part of or along with the Amer 
can Medical Association, the National Education Assoc 
ation, the National Conference of Social Work and other. 
Are we not ready, by virtue of this very unification on th 
discussional side, for more direct relationships in respect t 
executive policies? 

In this direction, indeed, there have been development 
in the nature of counterparts to what is proposed. For lac 
of time, let me simply mention certain of these: the Burea 
for Exchange of Information of Child Welfare Agencie 
the National Investigation Bureau (for endorsement of char 
ties), central councils of social agencies in many cities, an 
state conferences of charities—many of which have more tha 
a discussional character. Perhaps the most significant deve 
opment is the tendency toward unification of voluntary healt 
agencies. Some of you here have participated in the initiz 
work that has been done. 

The argument that these national organizations are widel 
dissimilar is to be met by the statement that they have man 
problems in common, chief of which, perhaps, is that of publ 
education. It is not necessary for the purposes of the prop 
sition that long life for this joint council be guaranteed; br 
I believe that a joint project of education, once entered upot 
more than any other factor, would prove so attractive that. 
would not be given up soon. 

The possibilities of this council of executives for the conduc 
of legislative activities requires special attention, on accour 
of Mr. Halbert’s plan. Indeed, I am quite willing to leax 
adjustments in that direction to Mr. Halbert. In the fir 
place, I conceive that not all the national bodies that woul 
be interested in this joint council of executives are concerneé 
with legislation. In the second place, I suspect that the cond 
tions under which legislative programs are developed woul 
not be favorable to the unanimity and good-will, nor cons 
nant with the advisory ideal, of the loose council of executiv 
that is proposed. I should therefore favor, for the formul: 
tion of any program of legislative action, the formation of 
delegate body from those agencies concerned with legislatiot 
who might select a board eminently fitted to deliberate a 
legislative proposals—this organization to be incorporated, ai 
cording to the manncr of the Illinois Committee for Soci: 
Legislation. 

The second proposition has to do with joint education: 
effort. I have been hoping that before the war should en 
some super-mind would devote itself to a study of the recor 
struction values of national agencies now in existence. I 
physical training, mass games are the word of the hour. I 
secial adjustment and reform, may it not be also that thei 
are new spring styles in the public attitude, to which it 
essential we pay attention? Mass games here, as well, mz 
become popular. We may have a serious question of hol 
to get the masses into our game, 

In this proposal of widespread, common educational effor 
as in case of the first proposition, certain counterparts may | 
cited. The far-sighted plan of civic education adopted by th 
late Josiah Strong is an example. Lately the Institute « 
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Social Service has made study and recommendation in keeping 
with the spirit of its founder, in its plan of activity for neigh- 
borhood groups in cooperation with national agencies during 
the war. This summer, Hornell Hart suggested certain out- 
lines for studies of reconstruction issues which were quite 
commendable. Many of the mational offices represented in 
this conference are accustomed to giving advice and stimulus 
to study groups and conferences, as does the office of the 
National Conference of Social Work: 

The present proposal is for limited activity, in the begin- 
ning chiefly in the direction of: 

(1) Outlining courses of instruction and discussion of 
the more fundamental scientific questions that lie back of, and 
may lead up to, reform measures and other proposals of the 
national organizations concerned. 

(2) Initial work with established groups locally, at first 
~ chiefly social workers and near-social workers. 

(3) Stimulation increasingly of the formation of new 
groups suitable for the study of such subjects. 

I presume that we all stand for certain measures of re- 
form and social improvement because they are, to our minds, 
the end results of scientific teachings. Is it not possible to 
develop outlines of a “general science” of welfare activities? 

We are doubtless to have less of Washington leadership 
hereafter. Programs must depend for enforcement less on 
fiat and more upon intangible idealism—which does not 
spring to arms overnight. We are in for at least a temporary 
stage of centrifugalism. States and local communities, to a 
greater extent than we have become recently accustomed to, 
are to be the arena of effort. 

But the reforms of reconstruction in which we are inter- 
ested are of as large sort as the measures of war. If social 
legislation and other proposals of reform have been confusing 
heretofore, what will they not be hereafter? Can we afford 
to develop a fabric of regulations much farther without fuller 
understanding and appreciation on the part of the people? 
A member of a health insurance commission said to me the 
other day that he had not proceeded to the drafting of a bill 
because in spite of wide publicity “not more than one person 
in a thousand knows what the term ‘health insurance’ means.” 
Most excellent measures, most of these have been—for they 
proceed from such estimable groups down here in New York. 
But for the future we may need more intelligent support 
from the remote valleys of Wyoming. 

We can scarcely overestimate, I believe, the extent of con- 
cern of the common people with the whole magnificent spec- 
tacle of democracy in which they have come to participate so 
importantly. There is fertile opportunity for a first-rate 
educational movement. If the heirs of the earth are coming 
into their own, universal civilian training may be called for. 

Why should not each national organization continue to 
- conduct its own educational affairs? Because this is futile as 
an educational plan, both theoretically and practically, if we 
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are to elicit that maximum cooperation which we all covet. 
Early in the war I was hopeful of seeing a plan perfected 
for getting more completely down to the rank and file with 
the larger undertakings requiring civilian cooperation. ‘The 
New York plan of “community councils of national defense” 
is an example of recognition of this principle. It would be 
distressing that so many voluntary reform agencies exist to 
confuse the mind of the average citizen with their various 
propaganda, if it were not that so few of them have practical 
plans for getting into cottage doors throughout the land. 

This year at the National Conference of Social Work a 
significant discussion developed spontaneously in several divi- 
sions which, put together, have given us a series on social 
work activity according to the various territorial units: the 
open country, the village, the neighborhood, the city, the 
ceunty, the state and the nation. Now we need, not so 
much on the platform of the National Conference as from a 
limited group of executives of national associations, a study 
of the localization and of the territorial incidence of their 
efforts. 

Perhaps the most profitable further treatment of this pro- 
posal of joint educational activity would be to examine its 
bearings upon certain leading problems of our day. ‘Time, 
however, will not permit the development I had hoped to 
give the subject. Briefly, the great outstanding issue of to- 
day is the relation of capital and labor. An educational pro- 
gram is probably the first development on which clashing 
extremes might agree. As Exhibit A in this connection I 
could do nothing better than give an account of the inspiring 
history of the British Workers’ Education Association. Sec- 
ondly, it would be profitable to trace the relation of such 
joint educational activity to established educational institu- 
tions and practices—the university extension movement, plans 
of research, and perhaps chiefly vocational education. In the 
third place, it would be profitable to consider its bearings 
upon Americanization. For the first time, the foreign-born 
are significant fellow-participators with native-born in the 
adventure of democracy, and they feel it. Fourthly, it might 
pay to trace relationships to the social center movement, the 
public forum, etc. In the fifth place, the proposed organiza- 
tion would have vital bearings upon politics—that is, upon 
intelligent political action. Finally, there is the important re- 
lationship to undeveloped potentialities in social work study 
groups, and in the fast-multiplying number of volunteer 
workers. 

This recommendation of a plan of action is based on a con- 
sideration of functions. Scant attention has been given de- 
tails of structure. I hope it may have proven worthy of the 
time of this group to have considered these propositions, even 
though your judgment may be negative. The gist of the 
suggestions is that a higher coordination of efforts such as 
those in which the members of this group are engaged would 
be advantageous and timely. 


Demobilization and Social Agencies 


T was significant that the first address of this session 
devoted to questions of public health in their relation 
to demobilization, should be given by an officer of the 
United States Public Health Service and should discuss 

the program of venereal disease control. For, of all the prob- 
Jems of public health which face this nation and the world, 
the most extensive numerically—as far as reports can be 


relied upon; socially—because of its outreach into every class 
and condition; and nationally—because of its penetrating 
influence into the life tissue of this country, is the problem 
of controlling venereal diseases. Also, no health problem 
has been more intensely vitalized by the war and none is 
setting in motion more extensive machinery for control than 
this same problem. ‘To it tuberculosis is a close second. 
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Much work of permanent value has been begun as atten- 
tion was focused by the draft last year upon the soldier. Not 
only were spyhilis and gonorrhea found to be appalling prob- 
lems, but tuberculosis received a new emphasis and recog- 
nition as a problem of war as well as of peace; the question 
of nervous breakdowns and the causes thereof has been studied 
as never before; and with the scientific information given in 
simple and popular terms to the enlisted men, has gone a 
training in the English language and in the ideals of democ- 
racy which harmonize and serve as a background to this 
instruction. 

Assistant Surgeon-General C. C. Pierce, speaking for the 
United States Public Health Service, is director of the recently 
created Division of Venereal Diseases. Colonel Pierce stated 
that just before the armistice was signed the Public Health 
Service was engaged in reaching all the drafted men through 
personal appeal of competent lecturers, warning them of the 
dangers of venereal diseases, and appealing to them on patriotic 
grounds to avoid the “‘menace of the last fling” so that they 
might arrive at camp free from infection. Three million 
leaflets entitled Come Clean were being distributed through 
' selective service boards and boards of instruction to the men 
called up for physical examination. Approximately four 
hundred thousand men had been reached in this personal 
manner. Colonel Pierce recognized frankly that the period 
of demobilization would undoubtedly be a most troublesome 
time for all agencies interested in this particular work. 
Immediately upon the signing of the armistice the selective 
service boards ceased to function as an agency whereby groups 
of men could be called together, and therefore plans were at 
once considered in order to counteract, so far as possible, 
relaxation of effort resultant upon the expectation of an 
early return to a peace status. In order to secure wide pub- 
licity for the fact that the war on venereal diseases was to 
continue, a million and one-half pamphlets were printed and 
mailed throughout the country to all physicians, lawyers, 
ministers, mayors of cities and prominent citizens. Among 
other statements it carried this from Secretary Daniels: 


Backed by Public Opinion 


“One of the compensations for the tragedy of the war is the 
fact that an enlightened opinion is behind the campaign to 
protect the youth against venereal disease. The campaign 
begun in war to insure the military fitness of men for fighting 
is quite as necessary to save men for civil efficiency.” 

Reports indicate that effort in many places is relaxing 
already, though it is believed that when the discharged soldiers 
reach the civilian communities they will stimulate the cam- 
paign again. For it is difficult to believe that the four 
million men (approximately) who have been for these 
months under strict military discipline, who have during this 
time been taught the advantages of clean living, the neces- 
sity for avoiding alcohol, the dangers of exposure to com- 
municable diseases including gonorrhea and syphilis, who 
have been clearly informed as to the serious nature of such 
infection and the devastation easily to be conveyed to mem- 
bers of their families and to their offspring, should lay aside 
such teaching when they lay aside their uniforms. 

In speaking of specific plans for demobilization work, 
Colonel Pierce emphasized the fact that he was speaking 
of plans only and not presenting official information. For 
the conferences are not yet concluded at which the final 
decision concerning some of these plans is to be reached. 
But taken as desiderata and approved in preliminary con- 
ference by representatives of army, Public Health Service, 
Commission on Training Camp Activities, the Red Cross, 
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and the Council of National Defense, certain recommenda- 
tions were presented to army and navy authorities whereby, 
through concerted effort, the dangers of the return of 
venereally infected persons to civilian life may be lessened. 

The salient features of these recommendations were as 
follows: 


1. That a public announcement be made by the authorities to all 
men in the army and navy to the effect that no man can be dis- 
charged from the service who has a venerea! disease in an infectious 
stage. 

2. That competent authority should decide upon a standard for 
determining the arrival at a non-infectious stage of these diseases. 

3. That all men discharged from the services as non-infectious 
but uncured could be followed up in civil life through Public Health 
Service officers, state board of health officials and local health of- 
ficials, so that proper competent treatment might be given with a 
view to their ultimate recovery. 

4. That a special leaflet be prepared by the Army Medical De- 
partment and distributed to each man at the time he is released 
from military service. This leaflet should carry a strong appeal to 
each particular scldier and sailor that he carry back home with 
him the lessons he had learnedduring his period of military service, 
and that he spread the information he had acquired among his civil- 
ian associates, the object of this leaflet being to carry over into 
civil life the good work that has been done by the various agencies 
interested in the protection of the health of our fighting forces. 

5. As a preliminary to the release of the military forces, it was 
suggested that all available officers that could be spared from 
strictly military duties be detailed to make one final visit to the 
civil communities adjacent to cantonment areas for the purpose of 
again appealing to civil authorities to continue the work of law 
enforcement, vice suppression, and provision of facilities for the 
isolation and treatment of venereally infected persons. 


“All of the various agencies,’”’ said Colonel Pierce, “that 
have been engaged in social service and community work are 
urged to cooperate strenuously in these efforts to tide over the 
dangerous period now confronting us, due to the changed 
status of millions of men. . . 

“During the ensuing several months a fine opportunity is 
offered for all agencies interested in the continuance of the 
war against venereal diseases to impress upon the law- 
makers of the various states the importance and necessity 
of providing adequate funds for the continuance of this 
work in an effective manner. During the present fiscal year 
funds have been made available from the national treasury 
to each of the various states for the inauguration or extension 
of this work, but during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1919, it will be necessary for each state to make an allotment 
of funds equal to the amount furnished by the federal govern- 
ment in order to receive this national help.” 

Further, new burdens will be placed upon state and local 
organizations after the war because during the period of the 
war, the Public Health Service and the Red Cross have 
maintained at their own expense a number of venereal 
clinics in extra-cantonment areas. The financial support 
of these clinics will, after the closing of the camps, become 
a responsibility for the state or local community. Yet, 
again, the work started in various industrial plants through- 
out the country as a war measure is not less essential as a 
reconstructive measure. 

As to the policy of the Public Health Service in this 
matter, Colonel Pierce spoke briefly. 

“The entire area of the United States must be covered 
through an intensive cooperative campaign in which all 
agencies, national, state and local, can plan an important 
part. The Division of Venereal Diseases in the United 
States Public Health Service will endeavor to impress upon 
local communities the fact that venereal disease control is a 
community responsibility not to be shirked or avoided.” 
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‘ollowing Dr. Pierce’s address came a series of brief dis- 
ions from representatives of different lines of public 
ith and medical work. 

“uberculosis As a War and After War Problem was the 
lect of a brief address by Philip P. Jacobs, of the National 
yerculosis Association. War, he said has not increased 
actual number of cases of tuberculosis but it has dis- 
ered a large amount of the disease not hitherto known. 
istics in this, as in practically every other field of public 
ith work, have been woefully lacking, and therefore an 
st statistical comparison of pre-war and war conditions 
ot possible. However, the National Association for the 
dy and Prevention of Tuberculosis has recently been 
mised access to the records in the surgeon-general’s office, 
will from these records take the case of every soldier 
inst whom is charged infection with tuberculosis. It is 
mated that at least 25,000 have been discharged from 
camps or from the base hospitals on account of tubercu- 
3. Many of these men have been returned to society 
hout the information of health authorities. In most 
ances the men themselves have not known that they 
e infected with tuberculosis. Mr. Jacobs briefly re- 
nted the efforts of the national association at the begin- 
z of the war to insure detection of cases of tuberculosis 
yng the soldiers and special care for them. 

he story has been told how the Army Medical Corps 
imoned to the work of examining men for tuberculosis 
e of the best known specialists in the country, recognizing 
the first time in history tuberculosis as a definite war 
blem. As a result of these special examinations, of the 
ruction of the men and of measures for control, army 
_ public have come to realize the facts of tuberculosis as 
er before. 

nother great step forward Mr. Jacobs indicated as the 
rt to re-educate men who had been discharged for tuber- 
sis in order that they might find and hold a job easier 
n that which they had before discovery of their infection. 
[he discussion on tuberculosis was continued by Lieut.- 
. Estes Nichols, commanding officer of the United States 
neral Hospital at New Haven, Conn. One of the great 
ilts of the war he considered was the more intelligent 
lerstanding of the tuberculous patient not only as a 
ient but as a man whose economic value and service as a 
zen was not necessarily completely impaired by the fact 
his infection. Another great thing was the new sense 
sooperation which the medical profession had been taught. 
e doctors were willing; they had a good deal of training, 
when they were once mobilized they suddenly realized 
y different were the standards in different parts of the 
mtry. Men from New England applied standards and 
orded diagnosis in a very different way from that followed 
the men from California; and the methods of the New 
glander and the Californian differed again from those 
the Southerner. Obviously, it was most desirable that 
these physicians should see certain facts in the same light 
| from the same angle. Hence there began a process of 
adardization and of coordination which will not soon 
se. The doctors willingly mobilized—they will not will- 
ly demobilize. . 

: The Chances of the Tubercular Men 

RLY in the war the Medical Department became aware 
t there was a problem of tuberculosis before it. We do 


> as yet know exactly how we stand but we do know that 
ny men with tubercular lesion accepted for limited service 
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have been able to perform that limited service. In various 
sanatoria are men being treated who might quite well be 
treated at home with a certain amount of supervision and 
even do some work. “Indeed,” said Colonel Nichols, “it 
is a case of God pity the man who comes into the army 
without a primary infection.” In other words, the chance 
was better for the man who was cured from a slight infection 
than for the man who came into the army without any 
immunity whatever. 

As to the restoration of men to civil life, Colonel Nichols 
spoke briefly. The Medical Department has established in 
several hospitals a program of educational therapy. This 
was adding to the tripod of rest, diet and fresh air a fourth 
support—scientific treatment. For the difference is most 
striking between the man who is lying in bed idle with 
nothing to look forward to save many months of idleness, 
and the man who while he is resting is learning a new 
vocation. ‘This is nothing less than the reconstruction of 
the individual. When he has rested for a long time, it is 
time to try him out, to harden him up for the return to 
every-day life. However, to hold the man’s attention and 
make this occupational therapy a definite goal, the work that 
he is given to do must be real work and of economic 
value. 

Because of the unexpected change of sailing date, President 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, spoke at this point instead of later on the program, 
concerning the Army Overseas Educational Commission. 
The details of its plans were described in the SurvEy for 
November 2 (page 128). “Peace came too soon,” said 
Dr. Butterfield, “for us to carry out all the plans we had in 
mind. Now the problem is to get into the short time that 
remains even short courses or introductions to the subjects 
we have planned.” 


“Shell-Shock” in Civil Life 


Dr. THappeus Hoyt Ames, of the Neuro-Surgical School 
for Army Medical officers, New York, discussed briefly vari- 
ous forms of “nervousness” among troops with the conclusion 
that many of these forms, found in civil life, could be recog- 
nized and aided or prevented by social workers as well as 
by doctors. There is not yet a steadfast terminology under 
which these symptoms are to be described; they may be 
called break-down, neurasthenia, hysteria, or by the conven- 
iently alliterative and dramatic name shell-shock—but they 
all point to the same thing, namely, an outward manifesta- 
tion of inward predisposition. 

For, said Dr. Ames, there is no such thing as shell-shock. 
A great shell may explode near a man who is asleep and if 
he is too exhausted to waken he does not suffer “shock.” 
So too if he happens to be intoxicated. The causes lie much 
deeper in the individual life of the soldier. For instance, 
early in the war a Canadian trench was held by its men 
without rest or relief for an entire week. The trench was 
filled knee-high with a slimy mud, not altogether liquid nor 
again solid enough to be trodden down—just mud. There 
they stood, those men, for a week. One was wounded, and 
sank down into the mud—and did not rise again. One, 
asleep from sheer exhaustion, fell forward, sank into the 
mud and did not rise again. By and by when relief finally 
came, and these men reached the rear, they were affected 
variously. Some had grip, some had pneumonia, some were 
near a nervous break-down. But the remarkable thing is 
that although they had all been exposed to exactly the same 
experience, they did not react uniformly to it, but each accord- 
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ing to his predisposition. It was a great laboratory test, 
and its results are significant. 

Now, as to the social worker’s share in this situation, Dr. 
Ames pointed out that it is just this predisposition which 
can be taken care of if the doctor or worker understands the 
situation. In some ‘crack regiments” the commanders feel 
a special pride in the fact that they have no cases of nervous 
collapse. Not psychologists or psychiatrists, they yet divine 
the value of relief through recreation, rest and such change 
as possible for their men. In civil life the argument is the 
same. A man may come into the hospital and say, “I have 
consumption.” The internist examines him, finds no trace 
of tuberculosis and tells him so. But all the man can say 
is, “But don’t you think that I’m going to die of consump- 
tion?” Another may be convinced that he will fall dead 
very soon. And with such ideas in mind, everything that 
comes along is interpreted accordingly. The preoccupation 
is a hindrance to such a man’s success and seriously affects 
his health and welfare. 

There is not a medical school in the country which gives 
an adequate course in such symptoms. In fact the majority 
of doctors do not relish having a patient who can only come 
in and weep. Ten chances to one, the tried physician, 
unenlightened as to the real meaning of his case, will say, 
“when you can control yourself and talk sensibly to me, 
you may come back’’—and the last thing the patient can do 
is to control ‘himself and talk at all. The value of such a 
training course as that given last summer at Smith College, 
said Dr. Ames in closing, where nurses and social workers 
were given a special instruction in caring for just such 
patients, cannot be overestimated. The need and oppor- 
tunity for social workers to get this training and to cooperate 
in clinic work are great and immediate. 

Although it was reported to the meeting that the War 
Department was not ready to speak officially regarding de- 
mobilization plans, Captain J. A. Foster, S. C. N. A., was 
detailed to attend the conference. Captain Foster said that 
over 200,000 cases of venereal disease had been treated since 
mobilization. Of this number available reports indicate 
that a very high percentage were infected in civilian com- 
munities. 

Martha P. Falconer, of Sleighton Farms, now director of 
the Section on Reformatories in the Commission on Training 
Camp Activities, spoke of the trend already evident in certain 
parts of the country which she had just been visiting. 
Empty detention houses bespoke inattention to conditions, 
indifference in law enforcement. She urged a continuance 
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of the work upon the program of the government lines 
without regard to either color or sex, throughout the countr 

Captain Walter Clarke, of the American Social Hygie 
Association, believed that even though the government w 
undertaking so vast a program of venereal disease contre 
yet there would be a large field for private societies aft 
the war work proper was at an end. Problems such — 
practical eugenics, birth control, marriage and divorce a 
not yet settled and will afford a field for thought ar 
activity for a long time. ‘The opportunity will undoubted 
come, he thought, to extend into other countries the soci 
hygiene movement begun in this. 

E. H. Wilkins, of the Home Educational Department 
the Y. M. C. A., told of the four types of work which @ 
“Y” had carried on since the opening of the war. ‘The 
had been ‘classes, lectures, libraries, and maps, bulleti 
posters and such service. Perhaps the most important class 
had been those in English for illiterates; for it was a. fs 
that 10 per. cent of the men in camps, coming from ¢ 
Rocky Mountains or from Boston, could not understar 
orders given in English. There had been arranged by t 
War Department ‘development battalions,” as they we 
called, made up of men who were in need of this speci 
elementary training in English, Mr. Wilkins hoped th 
the early disbanding of these battalions might not occu 
War morale and good citizenship were taught in the 
courses. Among the subjects discussed in class are: 
meaning of America; How a city is governed; A typi 
American; Principles of law and government; Democra 
of the New World; What is prosperity? America aft 
the war. In its placards, the Y. M. C. A. is trying to tea 
civilian morale. ‘Don’t Slump Yet,” is one bit of advice 
“The world needed good soldiers and got them; it nee 
good citizens. Carry on,” is another. “All aboard for # 
front in life—watch your step,” says another. Mr. Wilki 
believed that the spirit of conscious service developed duril 
the war, and the attitude of self-sacrifice, would not be ke 
on the return of the men to civil life. 

“Chevaliers of the Spirit,” Dr. Adler, the chairma 
offered the fine phrase as describing the search for a new @ 
adequate motive for the after-war time and work, wi 
should stimulate as “Fit to Fight” had thrilled us this 
Crusaders of the Spirit, bringers of good tidings to a 
world, thus he saw the workers for better health, better la 
political liberation and welfare. It is the moral exaltati 
which to his mind most truly characterizes the work of # 
new time. Gs 


The Carrying Forward of War-Time 


Industrial 


HE second session of the conference was devoted to 
“the carrying forward of war-time industrial stand- 
ards” —the term standards being understood in a very 
wide sense as including not only the models set up 
by and for those engaged in industry, but also thuse set up 
by and for the government itself in its handling of industrial 
tasks. With regard to the former, the opinions expressed 
at this session and at the later evening session devoted to in- 
dustrial relations (see p. 314) were decidedly optimistic. All 
those who had come into intimate contact during the war 


Standards 


with the government agencies in the industrial field bl 
that a real and permanent gain has been made in many 
tions, and especially that of greater democracy in ind 
But with regard to the latter set of standards, relating tot 
activity of the government itself, it was clearly shown 
only a strong and immediate expression of public opi 
can rescue from an untimely end the new agencies and met 
ods established during the war which would be valu 
peace time. ; 
Several sgeakers expressed the fear that the loose coor 
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tion of federal and local controls which worked well during 
the war owing to the general good will and patriotic desire 
for efficiency may disintegrate with the coming of peace. Al- 
ready, in the short time since the armistice has been declared, 
there has been a noticeable lessening of that centralization of 
plans and of direction which is necessary to pass safely over 
this difficult period of change. 

Henry Bruére, director of the United States Employment 
Service for the state of New York, showed how the demobili- 
zation of war industry, in his own state at least, was gradually 
taking place practically without any concerted action between 
government and industry, but guided almost entirely by the 
exigencies of the actual economic situation. Happily, the 
worst fears of those who foresaw a sudden closing of war 
industrial plants, with unemployment for many thousands of 
workers, have not been realized. The mechanism devised 
to govern the flow of labor during and after the war, it is 
true, was not completed; but with a few notable exceptions— 
including, for instance, the great aircraft plant in Buffalo 
with its five to six thousand skilled workers—the war indus- 
tries have not been dismantled so rapidly as yet as to bring 
about a serious congestion of the labor market. 

Finding themselves without definite directions from Wash- 
ington, the state officers of the employment service and rep- 
resentatives of industry, at a meeting in Rochester two weeks 
ago, decided to form a plan of their own for a gradual ad- 
justment, the details of which were to be worked out by indi- 
vidual groups. It became soon apparent, however, that in 
view of the enormous sums involved the government was 
proceeding with as rapid as possible a cancellation of contracts. 
The Department of Labor, acting, presumably, upon reports 
not only from New York but from other states also, imme- 
diately raised its voice on behalf of the workers and asked for 
more consideration of labor problems in this stoppage of the 
war industries. As a result, plans for the withdrawal of 
contracts are now made known in advance to enable the em- 
ployment service, with the aid of the industrial representa- 
tives in the state and locality, to frame measures for the ab- 
sorption of the labor thus set free. In only a few cases has 
it been found necessary, so far, to recommend a retardation of 
such cancellations to secure more time for the necessary labor 
adjustment. In only two of seventy-five proposed cancella- 
tions investigated by the employment service was a serious 
disturbance of the local labor market reported as likely to 
arise. 

The cooperative action worked out between the national 
authority and the local employment service, said Mr. Bruére, 
rests almost entirely on local initiative and capacity. The 
value of the local consultative boards, representative of em- 
ployers and employed, has fully revealed itself in this emer- 
gency. There are fourteen such boards in the state of New 
York, and it is they that guide the demobilization of war 
industry and stimulate the efforts made for the most rapid 
possible re-absorption of the labor set free. Credit was given 
also to the good will and ability of individual industrial 
managers whose fine spirit of cooperation has, for the present, 
averted the panic that easily might have resulted from having 
vast numbers suddenly thrown out of work. 

As regards the demobilization of the army, Mr. Bruere 
had to admit that the public employment service only played 
a small part in the processs. ‘The majority of men prefer to 
take their thirty days’ pay and with it—usually in their home 
town—find a job for themselves or through one of the many 
traditional methods of looking for work. The nine hundred 
branches of the public employment service, however, were 
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doing work of the greatest possible usefulness in placing at 
the disposal of camp commanders their knowledge of employ- 
Thus, while the return from training camps 
to industrial plants did not take place in any orderly and 
controlled manner, the public employment service had an 
opportunity of proving itself. Since the army is demobilized 
by military units and not by industrial requirements or ex- 
perience, no exact plan for its absorption in civil pursuits is 
possible. 

On the question of starting or increasing the operations of 
peace-time industries interrupted by the war, little that is 
definite can so far be gathered, owing to lack of an announced 
government policy concerning priorities in the distribution of 
raw materials, transportation, credit adjustment, and the like. 
Many business concerns, said Mr. Bruére, are anxiously wait- 
ing for a re-definition of the national economic motive, now 
that the war has been won; it is impossible for them to em- 
bark upon enterprise involving, maybe, large capital invest- 
ments, until that policy is defined—hence, for the moment, 
there is much hesitation and drifting with obvious dangers 
to the rapid recovery of trade. 

As an example of the need for a specific national pro- 
gram, Mr. Bruére dwelt upon the needs of the building trades 
which have lain stagnant for three or four years owing to the 
preoccupation of capital and labor in other industries and 
the difficulties of transportation. The question is: When will 
capital be available for large scale operations? What is the 
policy of the large credit institutions, chiefly banks and in- 
surance companies, upon which builders in the past have re- 
lied for financial backing? In this industry, where the 
problems are less complex than in many others, the leaders of 
labor are fully conversant with all the difficulties facing the 
employers at this time of uncertainty, and efforts are under 
way for so coordinatng the interests of capital and labor 
as to serve the obvious interests of both. With the aid of 
the public employment service, a scheme for permanent in- 
dustrial conference, similar to that existing—though from 
time to time interrupted—in the garment industries is under 
way. In it not only the employers and the unions but also 
representatives of the public interest will work together for 
as rapid as possible a resumption of building enterprise. In 
one or two other industries, likewise, the adoption of new 
principles of cooperation is gradually working out methods of 
joint action promising well for the future—the foundation 
for their success, according to Mr. Bruére, being that the 
workers share. much more largely than they have in the past 
in the knowledge possessed by the employers on all the essen- 
tial questions that enter into the conduct of the business. 

He believed that from the new habit, engendered by the 
war, of working together for a common end, a considerable 
measure of progress towards peace in industry was likely to 
spring—more and more the mystery around the employer’s 
part in the industrial process was disappearing and the work- 
ers were assuming their share of responsibility. All efforts 
in that direction encouraged by the employment service were 
meeting with satisfactory response. 

The chairman, Dr. Felix Adler, here intervened to warn 
against too mechanical an interpretation of three terms fre- 
quently used in this discussion: readjustment, reabsorption, 
reconstruction—but a summary of his remarks, as well as the 
address by Felix Frankfurter, chairman of the United States 
Labor Policies Board. will be found elsewhere in this issue 
(pp. 288 and 291, respectively). 

Frederick C. Howe, commissioner of immigration, called 
upon to lead the discussion because he was recently engaged in 
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helping to work out a reconstruction policy for the United 
States Department of Labor, dwelt upon the importance of 
taking a freer and wider view of present opportunities for 
social advancement than is usually implied in the idea of 
reconstruction. He referred, more particularly, to the state 
of public opinion in Great Britain and Australia, where prac- 
tically all classes so far from merely attempting to conserve 
the gains of the war period were actually engaged in laying 
the foundation for a different kind of society. He contrasted 
this movement with the assumption, apparently prevalent just 
now in Russia and Germany, that it was only necessary to 
seize the instruments created by society for the benefit of the 
few to make them serve that of society as a whole. Far 
more interesting, it seemed to him, were the achievements, 
however small, that meant progress towards a different kind 
of society in which men would be free. It was this second 
kind of reconstruction, rather than merely the attempt to gain 
more of the product of industry for the wage-worker, which 
social workers should make their purpose. The mind of 
America must be mobilized on the questions which make up 
England’s reconstruction program also: the ending of the 
indefensible housing conditions in our large cities—the re- 
gaining of access to the land. 

In respect to the latter, Mr. Howe referred more. espe- 
cially to the settlement policy of California and its success 
(see the Survey for September 24), postulating the reclaim- 
ing of agriculture as a vocation and livelihood for free men 
as an essential item in a reconstruction program for this 
country where earlier reclamation projects have largely failed 
and 37 per cent—a proportion still growing—of the farmers 
of the country are tenants, with no permanent interest in 
_ the land they cultivate. 

George L. Bell, executive secretary of the War Labor 
Policies Board, supported this plea for participation of the 
social agencies of the country in a program of getting the 
people back to the land, rather than leaving that movement to 
economic forces alone. He believed the problem lay largely 
in the social, educational and general cultural starvation of 
the countryside, not alone in economic conditions, (This 
idea was strongly represented also, at one of the other sessions, 
by Fred Eastman, a rural pastor whose building up of the 
social resources in his parish is recognized as one of the most 
successful in the country.) 

Speaking on the industrial aspect of social relationships, Mr. 
Bell made special reference to the difficult position often occu- 
pied by the industrial manager who stands between capital 
and labor and who is too often inarticulate when national 
programs are formulated. ‘The employment manager of a 
modern plant, he said, often was as much in conflict with 
the employer as the workers themselves; the federal employ- 
ment service could be satisfactorily organized and render the 
maximum of usefulness only if these officers, those represent- 
ing the larger interests of industry and the workers them- 
selves, through their representatives, were all keenly interested 
in its success. 

George F. Haynes, director of Negro economics in the 
United States Department of Labor, formerly professor of 
sociology at Fiske University, said that in his person the 
Negroes of the country for the first time had had a share in 
setting standards for those of them who are engaged in in- 
dustry. The Negroes, being largely unorganized and of but 
recent industrial experience, were usually unrepresented at 
the council table. And this was the more lamentable be- 
cause not only practically all industrial employers of Negroes 
are white but because Negroes are also often opposed by unions 
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of white workers. Added to these drawbacks was the fact 
that the entry of the Negro in industry often meant a change 
from a rural to an urban mode of life. 

The machinery set up by the Department of Labor to 
deal with the Negro problems was exceedingly simple. In 
those communities where many Negroes were engaged in 
industry, conferences of Negro workers with some white em- 
ployers were organized, and where possible also with repre- 
sentatives of white labor. Their advice was sought on the 
question what changes in management, conditions or devices 
were necessary to secure a 100 per cent war production. 
Although one-seventh of the total labor strength of the 
country, the Negro as a wage-earner has in the past been 
left too largely unrepresented whenever standards were ap- 
plied or enforced concerning conditions of work. The ad- 
visory committees, therefore, were formed from the confer- 
ences mentioned, wherever possible, to draw up such stand- 
ards with special reference to Negroes; and these committees 
were linked up with local committees of national defense— 
and later with community labor boards after these were 
started—to give to their proceedings the note of patriotic war 
activities. 

Difficulties arose more particularly in connection with some 
of the so-called “work or fight” ordinances. Applied to col- 
ored women, these ordinances led to much resentment, and 
the advisory committees were instrumental in securing the 
representation of the Negro point of view upon them. 
Another useful result of the work of these committees— 
more especially in Ohio—was their opening the eyes of em- 
ployers to the potential value of colored women employes. 
In each state where Negroes are engaged in industry, a Negro 
supervisor was attached to the public employment service to 
help in selecting the most suitable placement of Negroes where 
there was a lack of workers. 

How can these functions be continued? Mr. Haynes fore- 
saw the possibility of more acute and difficult problems, not 
only for Negro workers, than any confronted during the 
period of the war. ‘The satisfactory solution of these prob- 
lems, he said, was almost of greater importance for the white 
workers than for the Negroes themselves. “The demobiliza- 
tion of Negro soldiers may easily be accompanied by all sorts 
of difficulties, if suitable openings were not immediately found 
for them in pursuits answering their capacities and require- 
ments. In the northern states, some half million to one 
million Negroes had been added to the industrial working 
population during the war. Will they be allowed to con- 
tinue in their present comparatively highly paid employments 
or will an attempt to made to fire them? Many employers 
during the war had realized that in the Negroes they had a 
large reservoir of the most teachable labor to be found; they 
probably would not willingly give up this potential supply of 
workers. 

Because the Negro is as yet unorganized, the whole ques- 
tion must necessarily be one for:the government to deal with, 
as a mediator between workers and employers. ‘There would 
be an end to the successful beginnings made during the war 
of creating industrial standards for Negroes, Mr. Haynes 
thought, if the government did not set up machinery for 
enforcing standards and policies as had been found workable. 

Shelby Harrison, of the Russell Sage Foundation, laid stress 
upon the need for accurate information on labor conditions 
as a basis of standards and policies that will work. In this 
connection, he thought the social agencies of the country 
could materially assist by the intelligent collection of data 
and the placing of them at the disposal of the public employ- 
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ent service or such other agencies as the government might 
ave for adjusting the labor market. There was some danger 
at the relation of government agencies to local industries 
ight be too mechanical; and that danger could best be 
verted if those familiar with the human considerations which 
stitute important factors in the situation were called in to 
slp work out labor policies. “There was also a special respon- 
bility upon social agencies to help think through some of 
ie difficulties and problems affecting the local labor situation. 
‘00 often government mediators and investigators, sent into 
ie community from a distance and for a short period only, 
id no time to give to the more intimate aspects. 

Charles W. Towson, associate secretary of the War Work 
ouncil of the Y. M. C. A., briefly sketched the share taken 
y the industrial department of that body in straightening 
it the labor situation during the war. He laid emphasis 
a the need for strong leadership in the improvement in indus- 
jal relations, which could only come from such complete 
dependence from either capital or labor as was enjoyed by 
le industrial secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. The multiply- 
@ of human contacts was the safest way, he thought, to 
verting strife. During the war, bodies of industrial secre- 
ries were organized to go into the war industrial centers 
ery much with the same object and using much the same 
lethods as the groups sent to the training camps. The services 
tablished by them for body, mind, social life and religious 
fe were welcomed equally by employers and employed. For 
ie reconstruction period, the department did not plan any 
idical departure from the methods that had been found use- 
il in the past, but rather an enlargement of the program, with 
motive equivalent in breadth to that which gave dynamic to 
ie war-time program. 


Nelle Swartz, chief of the Bureau of Women in Industry 
of the New York State Industrial Commission, briefly com- 
mented on the problem of the demobilization of women in 
war industries. Already, she said, one large union of male 
workers had thrown out the suggestion that the women “‘go 
back home,” and it was to be feared that this attitude might 
be taken widely. From the national point of view, the 
obvious desideratum was that the possible clash between male 
and female demand for the same work be avoided as far 
as possible and that, on the other hand, industry be so organ- 
ized as to make use, for the sake of the national productivity, 
of the full force of woman-power available. If any section 
of the labor supply was to be demobilized, it should be the 
labor of children under sixteen years of age; two million of 
them, at present, were working in this country for wages. 
The total number of women in industry was much smaller 
than usually thought. 

During the war, she said, women had been engaged upon 
almost all processes in aeroplane and other war material fac- 
tories—no work was too delicate or too skilled for their hands. 
It might be difficult to change some of these industries for 
peace production—but that change should be made gradual, 
and wornen should be helped to make the necessary adjust- 
ment. 

The real danger of the present situation was that while it 
may be difficult to reduce wages in continuing occupations, 
women would be offered materially lower wages in the new 
occupations of peace-time industry. Only in a few industries 
were women receiving the same wages as men. Yet, there 
could be no industrial peace until wages and wage scales 
were on the basis of occupational skill and hazards and not 
on that of sex. B. L. 


Social Demobilization 


6 EMOBILIZATION” must have been a typo- 
graphical error in the announcement of the 
topic for this session, the chairman  sug- 
gested. It was of course “mobilization” that 
ras intended, the mobilization for the tasks of peace of the 
cial spirit which has been generated so abundantly by the 
emands of war. Red Cross Home Service and the future of 
ie doctors in the military and naval services of the country 
ivided most of the evening between them, with time for only 
glance at some of the immediate questions connected with the 
rar risk insurance act and at a possibility which lies directly 
1 the path of the “morale-making agencies” of war-time. 
This last suggestion was made at the end of the program, by 
‘red Eastman, of the Red Cross Magazine, though speaking 
ather, he wished it understood, in his capacity of country 
arson. At the beginning of the war, he said, he and his 
leagues in rural districts saw the young men go into the 
my or navy, the older men into other forms of government 
vice, the girls and younger women to work in the cities and 
unition towns, and their congregations fade away to the 
nishing point. Then they had seen—in some places, at 
vast-—the Y. M. C. A. and the Red Cross and the Knights 
f Columbus and the rest of the “seven” come in and get to 
ork, with the indirect result that church life now is in a 
‘althier and more vigorous state than it was before the con- 
tions were depleted by the demands of the war. He 
a plea that in some way the agencies which have been 


indirectly responsible for this improvement might be coordi- 
nated into a movement for “making over rural America,” 
supplying the elements of recreation and social interest which 
we have for some years recognized to be sadly lacking in coun- 
try life. 

How the twenty-five to thirty thousand physicians who will 
soon be coming back into civilian life from an experience in 
the army and navy may be enlisted for service in promoting 
the public health was discussed by Michael M. Davis, Jr., 
the “lay” director of the Boston Dispensary, by Dr. George 
M. Price, director of the Joint Board of Sanitary Control of 
the Cloak, Suit, Dress and Waist Industries, and by Dr. E. L. 
Harris, director of the Bureau of Preventable Diseases of the 
Health Department of New York city. The nurses were not 
overlooked, but it was thought that they present no “problem,” 
since comparatively few of those who have gone into the mili- 
tary or naval service had had experience in public health work 
before the war, and the supply of those who have had such 
experience or training is ridiculously inadequate—not to say 
to the need, but even to the demand for them. ‘The possi- 
bility of capitalizing what may be assumed to have been a 
socializing experience for nurses as well as for doctors, in 
order to increase the supply of nurses available for public 
health work, was not mentioned—perhaps because it is too 
obvious to need discussion. 

Mr. Davis contrasted the life of the average doctor before 
going into government service with his experience during the 
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war. The physician in civilian practice is a “trained indi- 
vidualist.” He thinks in terms of individual patients; he is 
supported by their fees, however little he may allow that to 
affect his relations to them; he and his patient are very nearly 
“a closed circle.”” Such a practitioner enters the medical corps 
of the army or navy, and all the circumstances are changed. 
He works in a group and in behalf of a group; though still 


working in terms of the individual, nevertheless it is the wel-. 


fare of the group of which that individual is a part which is 
the primary concern; his income does not come from his pa- 
tients; he has, furthermore, in all probability, facilities for 
diagnosis and treatment such as only a few of the most favor- 
ably placed practitioners in private life can command. He 
receives, in short, the elements of a public health training 
and enjoys the advantages of a socialized utilization of medi- 
cal resources. 

With twenty-five to thirty thousand physicians coming 
back into civilian life after this experience, there is an oppor- 
tunity to transform medical service from its old individualis- 
tic character into something that shall be more nearly com- 
munity service. Two fields which may be expected to absorb 
many of these men, especially the younger ones who have not 
yet built up an established practice, are industrial medicine 
and the public health service. Physicians assert that it would 
“pay”? an employer to go as far in protecting the health of his 
employes as the most exigent of the medical profession would 
wish him to go, and employers are gradually realizing that 
this is true. With due regard to the danger that industrial 
medicine may be used merely as a tool for producing an im- 
mediate increase. in business returns, its development should be 
welcomed and encouraged, and every care should be taken 
that the social gains may be as substantial as possible. 

One way of consolidating and increasing the social gains 
accruing from industrial medicine is through the development 
of the public health service. The conditions essential to such 
development are, first, adequate appropriations, and second— 
second, that is, to come to the lips ordinarily, though first in 
importance—that public opinion which is preliminary to get- 
ting the money and which is indispensable if the public health 
officers are to have a backing that will make their efforts 
effective. What is needed just now, coincidently with the 
return of these doctors from the military and naval service, 
is a dramatization of the possibilities of public health service 
in such a way as to make the imagination of “the public” 
really visualize it. This is an opportune time for such effort, 
for not only has the war made the doctor and the nurse a 
more vivid reality to everybody, but the influenza epidemic 
has also operated in the same direction. Furthermore, the 
demands of military service and of all the auxiliary services 
of relief and comfort have given a tremendous impetus to 
the ideal of health as a positive good, not merely the absence 
of disease, and the present moment offers an opportunity for 
establishing that ideal. 

By concentrating attention on the department of health, 
which is the common factor in the domain of all the spe- 
cialized activities for the promotion of health, Mr. Davis 
suggested that a cure, or an antidote, might be found for 
some of that “indigestion” which Dr. Adler had deplored 
at an earlier session of the conference as the ailment most fre- 
quently responsible for the incapacity of public opinion. 

Social organizations can help to increase interest all over 
the country in strengthening the local and state departments 
of health and creating them where they do not exist, and in 
increasing the effectiveness of the federal health service. Spe- 
cial attention should be given to the smaller cities—of from 
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ten to a hundred thousand population—whose needs are no 
so much discussed but which, because their problems are o 
manageable size, offer a specially favorable field. 

As a practical step which might be taken at once, Mr 
Davis suggested the establishment, perhaps by some of th 
national foundations, of scholarships in the institutions whicl 
are giving training for public health work, for the benefit o 
demobilized doctors whose experience in the war has givel 
them a taste for continuing in the public service. 

Dr. Price was bound to dissent from the epithet “individual 
istic’ which Mr. Davis—albeit innocently—had applied to th 
medical profession, but he agreed with him as to the two field 
which may be expected to absorb many of the physicians re 
leased from military service. He added a third, which wil 
soon be in competition with industrial medicine and publi 
health service, although it does not yet exist—the field o 
social insurance. He urged the organizations represented ii 
the conference to support the project of Surgeon-Genera 
Blue to increase and strengthen the United States Publi 
Health Service by securing-an appropriation of nine or tel 
million dollars, for the purpose of developing rural sanitatiot 
and maintaining a reserve corps of physicians and nurses fo 
emergencies such as the recent epidemic. 

To hasten the development of industrial medicine, Dr 
Price advocated legislation requiring every plant with a cer 
tain number of employes to maintain a medical supervisor 
just as there are requirements for providing first-aid service 
There are 400,000 industrial plants in the country, of whicl 
50,000 employ a hundred or more persons. Reliance ot 
voluntary action is not enough, because that would take to 
long. A manufacturer should no more think of runnin 
his plant without a medical supervisor than without a mech 
anical foreman. 

From his vantage ground within the public health service 
Dr. Harris declared that the problem of public health worl 
has thus far been only implied. It has not yet been stated 
During the war there have been innumerable (or at any rat 
unnumbered) individuals, representing as many groups, com 
ing to the Health Department for advice or support of thei 
projects in behalf of the health of the public from one point 
of view or another—each working separately at some particula: 
part of the general problem, with little or no connection witt 
one another. “Detachment” seems to be the order of th 
day. ‘The experience of New York during the influengs 
epidemic was another “hint” that we have not yet attaines 
a conception of what the public health demands. Six o 
eight doctors were found to have visited a house on a da 
when a dozen families in that very house had not been abhi 
to get a doctor. There were enough to go around if the 
had been organized. The practice of medicine must not b 
allowed to be commercial and competitive. It must be organ 
ized for the best interest of society. ‘The importance of th 
health of the community should be recognized by strengthen 
ing the federal Public Health Service until it has the power 
and the resources to become a “statesman-like agency fo 
central direction.” i 

In introducing Mr. Persons, the chairman compared 
work of the Red Cross amid the horrors of the war to 
corona surrounding the blackened sun during an eclipse, ar 
predicted that now that the eclipse is passing away we maj 
look for the full glory of the sun. Mr. Persons used hi 
brush, however, tc paint the corona of the period of the wa 
rather than the undimmed splendor of the future with whiel 
Dr. Adler dazzled our imagination, for the question of 
future of Home Service has not yet been answered. In th 
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"first place—but that, and all the rest that Mr. Persons said, 
may be read in his own words elsewhere in this issue. The 
fascinating story of Home Service, though a familiar one to 
readers of the SuRVEY, was presented more comprehensively 
than ever before. 

An “appreciation” of the contribution made by the Red 
Cross to social work came with specially good grace from 
- James F. Jackson of Cleveland, representing as he does one 
of the so-called “older” varieties of social agencies, whose staff 
presumably has been depleted to build up the personnel of the 
- Red Cross, and who has himself participated in the training 
of Home Service workers. 

Mr. Jackson summarized the indebtedness of organized 
social work to the Red Cross Home Service as follows: 1, 
Through the competition of the Red Cross, executives of older 
agencies have been enabled to accomplish what they have 
been trying for years to do in the way of increasing salaries 
of their staff; 2, By putting in circulation hundreds of thou- 
sands of manuals and circulars, the Red Cross has spread a 
‘knowledge of the principles of organized charity and family 
welfare; 3, Among the large number of men and women who 
have been attracted to the service of the families of soidiers 
and sailors in the capacity of “volunteers,” it may be antic- 
_ipated that charity organization societies and other agencies 
will find many whose interest in family welfare has become 
so deep-rooted that they may easily be retained after the war 
as volunteers in the service of families who need help but who 
lack the appeal of a uniform. 

A scanty allowance of time remained for considering the 
questions arising in connection with the war risk insurance 
act during the transition period between war and peace, and 
the help which social agencies can give the. government in 
carrying through that tremendous undertaking for social 
welfare. The few moments alloted to this subject were used 
_ to their fullest value by Joseph P. Chamberlain of the Legis- 
lative Drafting Fund of Columbia University, in explaining 
three points of immediate interest: 

(1) The significance of the medical examinations which 
each man must have before he is discharged from the army or 
navy, and which are now going on. ‘The law provides that 
no compensation shall be payable for death or disability 
which does not occur prior to or within one year after dis- 
charge or resignation from the service, except that if the 
certificate of medical examination at discharge indicates the 
presence of some injury or disease likely to result in disability 
subsequently, compensation shall be payable for such resulting 
death or disability whenever it occurs. It is therefore ex- 
tremely important that the medical examination shall be 
thorough and careful, to safeguard the claims which may 
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legitimately arise. ‘This cannot be rushed through, and it is 
likely to mean delays in demobilization. Mr. Chamberlain 
bespoke the sympathy and patience of social workers in case 
of delays due to this cause. 

(2) The question as to when allotments and allowances 
are to cease. The law provides that the family allowance 
shall be paid until death in or one month after discharge from 
the service, “but not for more than one month after the termi- 
nation of the present war emergency.” ‘The intention in the 
mind of the law-makers is plain, but the act contains no 
definition of ‘‘present war emergency.” If it should be con- 
strued as terminating with the signing of peace, and if peace 
should be concluded—as many anticipate—by April, then the 
allowances would be cut off abruptly while large numbers of 
our men are still on the other side, which would of course 
produce confusion and hardship. If legislation is needed to 
extend the period, or to provide a definition for the purposes 
of this act, it needs to be introduced immediately and pushed 
along vigorously. 

(3) Terms for conversion of war insurance policies. It is 
understood that these are about to be published and that none 
of the forms proposed can allow payment of the insurance 
in a lump sum, because of the provision in the law that 
this insurance shall be payable in 240 monthly installments. 
The act should be amended to allow the payment of at least 
$150 in a lump sum, in order to meet the desire for burial 
insurance which is almost universal among wage-earners, 

Social workers can put strength into the demand for clearing 
up such obscurities in the act as are likely to give trouble, and 
they have a special duty and interest in following its admin- 
istration by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance through the 
critical period of the next few months. 

Dr. Adler spoke the inclusive word for the session when he 
said that the real problem ahead is not what the Red Cross 
can do for the families of soldiers and sailors by nourishing 
the vestiges of patriotic sentiment aroused by the war, but 
rather how the high sentiment of service which has been 
developed by the Red Cross and other agencies may be utilized 
in a “second war of liberation, the liberation of the disad- 
vantaged classes of the world;” how the women who have 
been doing ‘‘war-work” can be kept from “drifting back to 
bridge,” and the men who have been recruited for Home 
Service committees may be interested in the general improve- 
ment of social conditions; how, in short, the attention of ‘‘that 
skittish animal, public opinion” and the best energies of the 
country may be directed to the high undertaking of making 
the homes and the schools and the factories of the world what 
they should be if the great military adventure now drawing 
to a close is to be worth what it has cost. ISM: 


Adaptation of Recreation and Commu- 
Sy Service to Conditions of Peace 


6e HEN Johnny comes marching home again 
the circumstances and needs of local com- 
munities will differ in only one respect from 
what they have been during war. ‘There 
will be fewer youths away from their home towns. Other- 
wise human nature, community conditions, the spirit of youth 
and the city streets will call for community service as urgently 
in the uninspired days of peace as during the enthusiasm of 


war.” 


The session upon the adaptation of war programs for recre- 
ation and community service to times of peace took this state- 
ment by Charles F. Weller, representative of the War De- 
partment Commission on ‘Training Camp Activities, as 
axiomatic. About this there was no debate. ‘The real issue 
was the method by which community service should be at- 
tained. 

Are the recreational activities of our cities and towns to be 
paternalistically superimposed from a national headquarters 
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or are they to spring from local initiative? Is recreation to 
be supported by the public treasury or is it to be financed as a 
commercial enterprise? ‘These two questions held the atten- 
tion of the speakers. 

The participation of the people, a leadership chosen by the 
people rather than one appointed from the top was felt to be 
essential to community organization. There will undoubted- 
ly be need for inspiration, and perhaps suggestion from a 
national headquarters, but the less supervision and the greater 
freedom offered to towns and cities to develop as they desire, 
the surer will be the success of a continuation during the days 
of peace of the community and recreational activities that 
have been carried on during the war. 

Jean Hamilton, secretary of the National League for 
Women Workers, emphasized the danger underlying the ex- 
clusive support of recreational activities from public funds. 
Municipally conducted recreation tends to run in grooves. In 
many cities the public school systems have crystallized into a 
routine that lacks the flexibility required to meet the demands 
of the people. “As the workers have more money they will 
want to buy the kind of recreation they want,” said Miss Ham- 
ilton. The answer, she felt, lay in the encouragement of the 
right sort of commercial enterprise in this field. 

Miss Hamilton, like Jessica B. Peixotto, chairman of the 
Department of Child Welfare of the National Council of 
Defense, urged the abolition of sex lines in recreation. ‘Recre- 
ation for normal people,” she said, “means boys and girls and 
men and women.” Miss Hamilton recognized that there are 
some forms of play which appeal more to one sex than another. 
Her plea was that in those forms of recreation which are 
enjoyed by both sexes boys and girls should participate to- 
gether. 

John Collier, president of the National Community Coun- 
cil Association, deplored the rapidity with which the inter- 
departmental organizations are breaking up in Washington. 
This disintegration is likely to have a bad effect upon the 
community organization of the cities and towns through the 
country inasmuch as this organization will not thrive if it 
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has to look for stimulation to the old pre-war bureaucratic 
departments. 

The cause of the Negro and his recreational needs were 
presented by James Weldon Johnson, of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, and by Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, of the National League on Urban Conditions 
among Negroes. The Negroes are a particularly joyous 
race. Play means more to them even than it does to the 
whites, yet they are excluded from many cf the kinds of 
recreation that their white brethren enjoy. Moreover, no 
group in the community, Negro or other, can provide its own 
recreation. Recreation is something which can be developed 
only with the united backing of the whole city or town. The 
colored soldiers in France have been tasting a new freedom, 
a freedom which hitherto had not been theirs in the United 
States. Will the country to which they are now about to re- 
turn welcome them with opportunity to play as well as to 
work? 

The Rev. Worth M. Tippy, of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, prophesied that within ten 
years there would be few churches that would not be open 
seven days a week. He held that the social worker should 
know the church as he knows every other resource in his com- 
munity, for in the highest sense of the word the church occu- 
pies a strategic place in the recreational life of the people. ; 

‘Under the chairmanship of Maude E. Miner, secretary of 
the New York Probation and Protective Association, the dis- 
cussion developed so as to include a great variety of interests. 
In addition to the speakers who have been quoted Jane 
Deeter Rippin, director of the Section of Women and Girls, 
War Department Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
Katharine Scott, field secretary of the National Board of the 
Y. W. C. A., Chester Teller, of the National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board; Sidney Teller, of Irene Kaufman Settlement, 
Pittsburgh, and Dr. Parker, of the National League for 
Woman’s Service, contributed the experience of their organi- 
zations to the discussion. ‘The papers by Dr. Peixotto and 
Mr. Weller are printed on other pages in full. K. pgS. 


Gains to Be Consolidated in War- Time 
Industrial Relations 


BETTER day for labor and a better day for man- 

kind, a world in which democracy shall take on a 

new and deeper meaning—this was the vision of 

the future beheld by every speaker at the SuRVEY 

dinner on November 30, and which they made visible also to 

the mind of every diner. From the opening remarks of Felix 

Adler, who presided with distinguished tact and charm, to 

the closing words of Frank P. Walsh, the spirit of the evening 

was one of optimism, and foremost in the thought of every 

speaker was the idea that with the world struggle for democ- 

racy victoriously ended, democracy at home is to become a 

larger thing. The individual as voter has been reasonably 

free heretofore. Hereafter the individual as worker is also 
to be free. 

This was obviously the thought of Earl Dean Howard, labor 
manager for the firm of Hart, Schaffner & Marx and secretary 
of the Bureau of Industrial Relations of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, when he said that one of the war 


gains that will certainly hold over into the era of peace and 
become a permanent force in our social structure is the idea 
of collective bargaining. It was the thought of Alexander 
M. Bing, of the Industrial Service Section of the Ordnance 
Bureau and formerly a large building contractor, who paid a 
high tribute to the basic industrial principles laid down by 
the National War Labor Board. and expressed the hope that 
they might become a permanent force under a permanent board 
of similar purpose and scope to the one appointed for the 
war. The ideal of a new and better democracy ran through 
the address of Grant Hamilton of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, who outlined the plans of the new Working 
Conditions Service, and it was the dominant thought through- 
out the address of Mr. Walsh (see page 301). 

Nothing in the whole evening’s program was of more 
significance than the stirring enunciation, by the former chair- 
man of the Industrial Relations Commission, of the right of 
collective bargaining, of the idea of the living wage and of the 
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it of the worker to his job. As Joint Chairman of the 
r+ Labor Board he has done much toward making this pro- 
m a reality. 
“here was significance in Mr. Howard’s statement that 
United States Chamber of Commerce has no labor policy, 
that he hoped it would have soon, for Mr. Howard and 
other members of the Bureau of Industrial Relations have 
n working for some time on a labor program and are re- 
ted recently to have come to substantial agreement. “That 
vill be a forward-looking statement is indicated not only 
Mr. Howard’s connection with it, but by his statement 
he dinner that some “business men of illiberal views, but 
) were not qualified to speak’? have expressed certain re- 
onary ideas regarding labor. He hoped for a more liberal 
ement from the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
‘There have been some forward steps taken in Washing- 
” said Mr. Howard. “These gains must be held. We 
not go back to the status quo ante.’ ‘The promotion of 
ective bargaining by the War Labor Board is one of these 
ns. Employers now are coming to accept the idea, so far 
dealing with their own employes is concerned, as valuable 
| wise. Consequently we have such developments as the 
ckefeller plan and similar plans now in vogue in the 
ndard Oil Compay, Midvale Steel Company and elsewhere. 
ese “household unions,” as Mr. Howard called them, are 
ly to grow into regular unions if the experience of his own 
apany, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, is any criterion. There 
employes, after the strike of 1910-11, formed an organi- 
ion within the plant for the purpose of formulating a 
rking agreement. They soon, however, became members 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. ‘This has not proved 
ad thing from the standpoint of the company, for it has 
ded to make the organization more responsible. 
As for collective bargaining itself, Mr. Howard said: “We 
re found it a good thing. One valuable thing about it is 
wholesome criticism of the management. Grievances are 
> to be ignored or refused consideration, but welcomed 
her. Improved management is the result.” 
in his work as mediator for the Industrial Service Section 
the Ordnance Bureau, Mr. Bing said that he had found 
. principles laid down by the War Labor Board of utmost 
vice. He characterized them as broad and courageous and 
d that the work of every federal mediating body had been 
de easier because of them. 
The principal causes of disputes in ordnance work he had 
ind to be wages and hours, discrimination against unions 
1 the demand for the closed shop. In spite of opinion to 
contrary, Mr. Bing said, wages have not in any case risen 
ich above the advanced level of the cost of living and in 
ny cases have failed to reach that level. He expressed 
: view that the apparently high wages have been due to over- 


.on account of physical defects. 
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time work and the fact of the presence in some families of 
several wage-earners, thus bringing the family wage to an 
unprecedented point. Mr. Bing was less optimistic than Mr. 
Howard about the acceptance of the principle of collective 
bargaining. ‘‘Most manufacturers of ordnance,” he said, 
“are bitterly opposed to unionism.” 

In looking toward the future Mr. Bing expressed the hope 
that some agency similar to the War Labor Board—an agency 
on which employes and workers would be represented and 
which would be appointed by the President—might be made 
a permanent feature of government. ‘But more than that,” 
he said, “we need greater insight. The employer is in 
greater need of it than labor, for the employer, busy as he is 
over many problems of manufacture, concerned about many 
costs of which labor is only one, has less time to think of 
labor and its needs than has the labor leader.” 

We have made great progress during the war, he said. 
We have raised new ideals of public service. “Our task now 
is to apply this new ideal of service to the difficult problems of 
peace.” 

Grant Hamilton, who was for many years legislative repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of Labor, told some- 
thing of the plans for the new Working Conditions Service 
in the Department of Labor, of which he is director-general. 
It is not with controversial matters that the service is to deal; 
it is to work out standards in the field of health, safety and 
administration. “The subject of greatest importance in this 
country,” said Mr. Hamilton, “is health, and we have neg- 
lected it heretofore.” The harvest of that neglect was brought 
to light in the appalling number of rejections by draft boards 
So there is a division of 
health and medicine, already at work, manned by members 
of the staff of the Public Health Service. The service, Mr. 
Hamilton said, should be of value to the employers of the 
country, just as the Department of Agriculture is of service 
to farmers, and the Department of Commerce to manu- 
facturers, 

W. H. Hamilton, of the War Labor Policies Board, spoke 
less prophetically than others, but with more reference to prob- 
lems of immediate importance when he displayed and ex- 
plained a chart showing some of the difficulties attendant 
upon demobilization. He emphasized the ill effects that will 
come from demobilizing faster than peace industries can ab- 
sorb the flow of labor. He warned against a reduction in 
wages and pointed out that nothing would be more potent in 
bringing on a period of hard times for the manufacturer, for 
wage-earners are something more than workers—they con- 
stitute a larger consuming group than any other. A reduction 
in wages will be registered at once in a lessened demand for 
goods. 

ALS 


Shall Social Agencies Unite for 
Reconstruction r 


LTHOUGH a new organization did not directly 
result from the two days’ discussion, the belief pre- 
vailed generally that a new body of some sort is 

bound to come. ‘There were those who depre- 
‘ed any additions to the great roster of social organizations, 
ers who would ask the National Conference of Social Work 
appoint a mew committee. And there were still others— 
sarently the great majority of those present—who were 


for a new flexible body that could act, and act quickly, in 
such emergencies as those which faced social workers when 
the United States was suddenly plunged into war and again 
when it was suddenly plunged into peace, with the whole of 
society seething about it and a great number of its most 
skilled men in government services which might continue 
indefinitely or might suddenly be scrapped without notice. 
The outcome was the passage of a resolution instructing 
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NTRODUCTORY: Resotvep, that a conference of ap- 

proximately one hundred people invited by a voluntary 
committee because of their standing and experience in the 
field of social work and because of their participation in 
various important social organizations, meeting in sessions 
in New York on November 29 and 30, 1918, and acting 
in their individual capacities, « respectfully submit their 

conclusions in regard to what action is needed in order 

to advance social welfare in the present national emer- 
gency, and further appoint a committee to draft a con- 
structive program to deal with the larger social issues. 

RESoLvED, that a committee of nine be appointed by 
the chairman with power to add to its numbers to con- 
sider the advisability of formulating some plan or policy 
of concerted action by the social agencies of the country, 
interpreting the term “social agencies” broadly; if such 
action shall be deemed advisable the committee shall 
formulate such plan or policy and shall report to a meet- 
ing of representatives of social agencies before July 1, 
1919, to consider the same. 

That such committee be requested to consider resolu- 
tions relating to reconstruction, to adopt such resolutions 
as they may approve and promote the policies so recom- 
mended and shall take any steps deemed by them expedi- 
ent to make effective the emergent resolutions adopted 
at this present meeting. 

That every program for demobilization and for national 
and community reconstruction shall adequately and con- 
sciously include provision for our Negro fellow-citizens 
and for their cooperation therein. 

That the United States Public Employment Service 
be perpetuated, extended and improved. 

That federal, state and city governments should proceed 
without delay to plan all needed public improvements and 
provide funds for construction in order that such im- 
provements may be commenced as soon as there are 
workers in need of employment. 

That the evils of the pension system for our victorious 
troops and of preventable poverty among wage-earners 
be avoided by the further extension—especially to the 
protection against sickness, which is tke largest single 
source of dependency—of the social insurance principle 
already adopted in soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance and in 
workmen’s compensation laws. 

That the United States Public Health Service and the 
American Public Health Association be requested to formu- 
late an enlarged public health program which shall have 
the twofold object of disease prevention and of positive 
physical and mental health creation. Such program should 
be coordinated with existing efforts by federal, state and 
local authorities and by semi-public and private agencies. 
That the United States Public Health Service and the 
American Public Health Association be requested to take 
immediate steps to safeguard the returning army and the 
civilian population against a possible recurrence of the 
influenza epidemic. 

That the chiefs of the two federal Bureaus of Indus- 
trial Housing and Transportation in the Department of 
Labor and the Emergency Fleet Corporation are hereby 
urged to make every effort to maintain their organizations 
and to carry through to completion all work for which 
they have legal authority. Congress is hereby requested 
to supplement present grants of authority and of money 
so far as may be necessary to carry through to completion 
all developments now begun or for which plans have been 
made in detail wherever there is urgent need for the 
houses under peace conditions, thereby not only relieving 
a situation fraught with hazard but preventing the waste 
inseparable from discarding partly completed work. 

That the public school system of a democracy more 
than any other single agency has the opportunity to de- 
velop its social and community ideals. It is the need of 
the hour that our social and educational leaders adapt our 
curricula to meet the present day’s conditions. This duty 
lies upon each state and local community. For the purpose 
of giving impetus to this movement and for developing 
a unified program, a federal department of education 
should be established. 

That the federal government should adopt a coherent 
program of Americanization by which the authority and 
responsibility of the nation for Americanization could be 
organized and unified with every encouragement to state 
and local effort in cooperation with the representatives of 
different foreign racial and national groups. 

That it is the sense of this conference that that Congress 
now in session at Washington should promptly restore 
through the exercise of its suitable powers the protection 
for working children formerly granted by the national 
government through the federal child labor act of 1916. 
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the chairman of the two luncheon meetings at which | 
business of the conference was conducted (Henry C. Wrigh 
of the New York State Charities Aid Association) to appoit 
a committee of nine, with power to add to its numbers, { i 
formulate a “plan or policy of concerted action,” to adoj 
resolutions on reconstruction and to report back to the co 
ference which, it was presumed, would meet again during th 
sessions of the National Conference of Social Work at Atlant 
City next June if not earlier. 
Moreover, those present were not content to adjourn witl 
out expressing their opinion upon some of the pressing pro 
lems of the day and accordingly a series of resolution 
printed in an adjoining column, were passed which we 
neither a plan of demobilization, a statement of the respons 
bilities of social agencies nor a platform of reconstructio: 
They did not fulfill either of the purposes which Felix Adi 
had said such a body might serve in the statement of 1 
purposes or will, namely, to set rungs into a ladder by whic 
an idealist might climb to-higher levels, or to lay planks | 
a platform on which one might stand—planks which, if th 
were to make a real platform, must each be cut and trimmx 
to fit in with the others. They did not make a whole « 
any sort, and were roundly criticized on that ground, bi 
they were put forth frankly as having to do with pure 
emergent matters. The rest was left to the committee. 
As to an organization, it is of course true that the sock 
workers have in the National Conference of Social Wor 
a great inclusive body with a membership of several thousar 
persons and maintaining, moreover, peculiarly close conne 
tions with the related bodies of specialists in the social fiel 
such as the probation officers, child welfare workers and tube 
culosis secretaries ; maintaining, further, its intimate geograp 
ical relationships ath the state conferences of charities. Bh 
this national conference is organized for discussion of car 
fully prepared papers arranged for months in advance. i 
meets only once a year and it still holds back from actic 
and had in fact never passed resolutions on controversial of 
jects until the stir of war made its scientific aloofness of ac 
(not of discussion) no longer satisfactory to its ee 
As to joint action, there are, of course, obvious examples’ 
the social field. Of late years there have been the 
growth of city federations of charities, chiefly for raising fun 
through common effort; and the later city councils of oa 
agencies, which not only pool their incomes but to a certal 
extent their purchasing, as in groups of hospitals, and 
go on to the significant task of setting up standards of wo: 
And the war has brought us the war chest, by which a con 
munity raised its quota for all war-time scal service (som 
times for local charity, too), culminating in the great Wi 
Drive Campaign. ‘ 
The form of organization was not much discussed. j 
might, for example, be a body representative of the organiz 
social agencies of the country, the voting strength of 
being a single ballot or an institutional ballot based on 
total membership. ‘The latter plan would give a commandi 
voice to the organizations making the largest public ap 
and to those situated in the most populous parts of the count 
Or it might do as the British Labour Party has don 
its doors to individual members as well as to delegates 
organized bodies. Only some such plan as this would 
all of those who were present at the conference. The delegi 
plan would admit Newton D. Baker, a socially-minded offi 
as president of the National Consumers’ League, but bar 
Woodrow Wilson, another socially-minded official, w 
president only of the United States of America. 
The form of organization most frequently referred to in | 
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jcussion was a national council of social agencies. But it 
yuld seem quite clear that the organization should be com- 
sed of the executives of the social agencies acting for them- 
lves rather than as delegates of their organizations, whose 
Int action would bind those organizations to policies or 
ints of view. This would create a much freer body, whose 
tion would not, for instance, have to be acceptable to the 
lard of trustees of this institution or that association. 

Such a form would create not a delegate but a professional 
idy with profound effects on the practice of social work; it 
puld be interested in such professional matters as salaries, 
e taking away of workers by one association from another, 
‘€ reasons and standards on which a social worker might 
: legitimately discharged by his board, the work of training 
Ifa workers and the exchange through which they are placed 
tall of this, of course in addition to its function of formulat- 
g principles and plans, such as those on reconstruction. 
‘There was general agreement that an organization of this 
it would not in any way compete with or injure the National 

fonference of Social Work. W. T. Cross, secretary of the 
ter, was one of the speakers who favored a new body. 
‘Leroy A. Halbert, of Kansas City, spoke of his plan of an 
nofficial commission on reconstruction. He would have this 
ymmission composed of delegates of the National Conference 
f Social Work to prepare the social parts of the program, 
elegates of the American Medical Association the health 
arts, the National Education Association the school parts, 
te.; he believed that it or something like it might still be 
srviceable in spite of the fact that the launching has been 
ostponed because no one can find out what the government 
; going to do and whether such an unofficial body would be 
useful associate of a governmental commission or merely an 
nnecessary poor relation. But in any event he believed that 
cial workers as such should formulate a program and pro- 
ide an agency for promoting it. From this he went on to a 
lan for a federal department of public welfare, or social 
rork, to set standards for state and local work and perhaps 
ven to subsidize such local work as other federal departments 
ubsidize local schools and roads and agricultural experiments. 
ind he was for establishing without delay a national com- 
uittee on social legislation. 

Lack of professional or group spirit was what John B. 
(ndrews found to be chiefly lacking, and an organization of 
ocial executives would obviously foster such a spirit. He 
llustrated his point with the story of the electrotyper who 
iad just joined a union. “Yesterday,” said the man, “I was 
ust an electrotyper, while today, as a member of a union I 
lave a voice in the affairs of the nation.”’ Economists did 
lot care what the public thought of them so long as they 
ield the esteem of their fellows in their professional body 
ind he believed social workers felt a need of this. As one 
vantage of the pooling of experience and information he 
old of the organization by the commercial insurance interests 
f bodies for “social economy” and “research”? whose purpose 
s to fight health insurance under cover and mislead the public 
ust as similar bodies begotten of the brewers had taken in the 
}URVEY and other magazines with apparently scientific studies. 

Lack of a common purpose seemed to Bruno Lasker, of the 
}URVEY staff, to be the real trouble. “Social work” was not a 
ufficient bond to make for community of ideals. Everybody 
vas a social worker from the surgeon-general to the door- 
ceeper at the charities building. Too few of them, appar- 
wntly, had the habit of looking ahead. The result is a sort 
»f mental disease with its symptoms of small aims and lack of 
ynthesis. Finding social workers thus disunited, he held 
they could scarcely tackle so undefined a subject as reconstruc- 
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tion—which may mean either a patching up of the old or 
building to an entirely new plan—until they had appointed 
a fundamental committee on what the social purpose is, on 
replanning new ways to the common goal of social life. A 
few men see clearly, others see merely a multitude of plans, 
still others see only a few bends in the road while the great 
majority see nothing but the place whence they came. He 
instanced the building of houses to last a hundred years which 
will be occupied only thirty, of laying new street railways 
in great cities where they are already obsolete as a means of 
communication, of teaching children subjects which are out 
of date before the children grow up, of city planning which 
pretends to look ahead for fifty years and yet fails to reckon 
with aviation and which goes on the assumption that the 
present chamber-of-commerce ideal of producing a city as large 
as New York will always continue, and of a reconstruction 
measured in terms of a little more comfort for the masses, 
a little less friction between the classes, a little more of 
eighteenth century progress without reckoning at all with 
those ideas which have inspired the things we call Bolshevik 
and Socialistic or the eager and insistent demand of youth 
to be heard. 

“We can’t reconstruct looking backward,” he said. ‘“We 
must look forward and forecast the probable social needs of the 
next fifty years.” To estimate what environment and what 
education will best embody the aspirations of that time he 
held to be not impossible. The methods are a knowledge of 
facts and conditions revealed by surveys, historical analysis 
to learn how a present condition has arisen, the little used 
statistics of probabilities and intuition—the oldest tool we 
have in our kit. 

The need of organization for joint action was strongly 
evidenced by the lack of unity in the discussions of the con- 
ference—by the fact that the health reformers thought of 
reconstruction in terms of prophylaxis and the charity workers 
in terms of relief; and in the general failure to sense that a 
new world has come out of the war, not at all the old world 
which went into it. And there was also the sterile discussion 
of a proposed resolution on freedom of speech, of press and 
assemblage. ‘This had resulted from a moving description 
of the abuse of conscientious objectors in federal prisons by 
Norman Thomas, of the National Civil Liberties Bureau. 
But as drafted it made no mention of any specific form of 
denial of freedom and merely demanded the restoration of 
constitutional rights. Its proposer, Mary K. Simkhovitch, 
held that it was essential to all the other resolutions; that 
without freedom to meet, to speak and to print, social reform 
may as well shut up shop. In long drawn discussion, opposi- 
tion developed chiefly from those who did not wish to criticize 
the government for any war action and who assumed that all 
civil rights would be recovered as soon as, in the opinion of a 
wise administration, such action could be safely taken. The 
resolution was tabled by a majority of cne in a very small 
vote at the end of a prolonged session. In sharp contrast, at 
the succeeding session in the evening, there was general ap- 
plause when Frank P. Walsh demanded freedom of speech 
in war time as in peace time. 

The material outcome of the conference, then, is in the 
hands of a committee of nine who are expected to recommend 
a program for reconstruction and a continuing organization. 
They may, if they like, consider the suggestion that what is 
needed in these stirring times is not a social work equivalent 
of a medical society or a trade union but something in the 
new fall style of organizations which might be after the 
fashion of a Social Service Soviet. 

A. P. E: 


The Unsettled Mooney Case 


By John A. Fitch 


OM MOONEY is not to be hanged. Neither is 

District Attorney Fickert of San Francisco to be 

confronted with the embarrassment that would be 

involved in a new and honest trial. In commuting 
Mooney’s sentence to life imprisonment last week Governor 
Stephens of California doubtless felt that he was avoiding 
both horns of the dilemma that seemed to confront him. If 
Mooney were hanged there was no telling what labor might do. 
Certainly the governor would in some way be made to feel 
its wrath. If Mooney were pardoned, the governor would 
as surely have incurred the deep displeasure of the powerful 
interests represented in the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

A man of courage and conviction would have boldly ac- 
cepted one alternative or the other. Moral and intellectual 
honesty required no less. For there is no middle ground 
respecting the atrocious crime of July 22, 1916, when ten 
persons in the San Francisco Preparedness Parade were killed 
by a bomb. ‘Thomas J. Mooney has been convicted of respon- 
sibility for that crime. The issue before Governor Stephens 
was whether he had been justly convicted. If the governor 
honestly believed that unquestionable evidence justified the 
conviction there was no excuse for his interference with the 
verdict. If after reviewing the evidence he honestly doubted 
its validity the situation demanded a pardon. 

These considerations were apparently overlooked in Gov- 
ernor Stephens’ reasoning. For justice he substituted what he 
thought was expediency. He forgot that the millions who 
believe Mooney to be the victim of perjured testimony, and 
who would have been outraged by his execution, will be 
equally outraged by the commutation of the sentence. 

Within the last two weeks—to go no farther back—there 
have been developments in San Francisco that must convince 
any honest and sensible observer that there can be no accept- 
able disposition of the Mooney case without first clearing 
up the cloud of suspicion surrounding the district attorney’s 
office. 

On November 22 there was made public in San Francisco 
a report by John B. Densmore, director of the United States 
Employment Service, to his chief, William B. Wilson, secre- 
tary of labor of the United States. It appears from the 
report that federal authorities installed a dictaphone several 
months ago in the private office of Charles M. Fickert, district 
attorney of San Francisco. The record of conversations thus 
secured, according to Mr. Densmore, ‘‘established three sets 
of facts, each of which has a bearing upon the question at 
issue, namely, whether Mooney and his fellow defendants 
received fair trials at the hands of the district attorney.” In 
the report these three sets of facts are summarized as follows: 


First—That Fickert is in constant association with men and inter- 
ests of such a nature as to render it incredible that he should be 
either impartial or honest in. the conduct of a case of this nature; 
that he is and has been for some time past cooperating with no- 
torious jury and case fixers. 


Here follow some specific charges of attempts on the part of 
the district attorney to protect individuals charged with crime. 


Second—That Fickert and his assistants and associates have with- 
in the last month framed and conspired to frame cases with which 
it was his sworn duty to deal impartially. 
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Third—That Fickert and his associates, within the last mont 
have conspired to fabricate evidence with which to convict Mi 
Rena Mooney, and that to this end they have attempted in # 
grossest manner to intimidate and blackmail a prospective wom: 
witness. 


Last week the Grand Jury of San Francisco County bega 
an investigation of the Densmore charges. It is an unspea 
able wrong that Mooney should be condemned to life im 
prisonment while an official body is examining charges th 
his prosecutor is a fabricator of evidence and a protector « 
criminals, 

The day before the Densmore charges were made public tl 
newspapers carried a letter that Judge Franklin A. Griff 
had written to Governor Stephens, ‘To the writer, this lett 
seems even more impressive and significant than the repo 
of the federal official. Judge Griffin presided at the tri 
of ‘Thomas J. Mooney. He denied the motion of the defen 
ant’s attorneys for a new trial and, in accordance with tl 
law of California; he sentenced Mooney to be hanged. Aft 
the famous Oxman letters [see the Survey for July 7, 1917 
had been brought to his attention, he asked the attorne 
general of the state to petition the Supreme Court for a ne 
trial. Now he has written to the governor of Californ 
asking him to intervene to prevent the execution of the ma 
whom he sentenced. 

In his letter to the governor Judge Griffin referred to h 
previous request to the attorney-general to move for a ne 
trial. He said: 


I believed then that simpie justice and fair play demanded su 
action, and from that position I have never for a moment recede 
On the contrary, that stand has been by later developments great 
strengthened, and, if I may, I would trespass upon your yaluab 
time to put before you, as»briefly as the circumstances will perm 


the reasons why I so firmly believe a new trial of the Moon 
case should be had. a 


“There were four witnesses and four only,” Judge Griff 
told the governor, whose evidence was of importance in cot 
victing Mooney. Of these ‘“‘far the most important” wi: 
Oxman. Yet it was on the basis of later disclosures concert 
ing Oxman that he took up with the attorney-general tl 
matter of a new trial. The other witnesses were Mrs. Mell 
Edeau, her daughter Sadie, and John McDonald. On tl 
basis of reasoning clearly set forth, accompanied by citatior 
of facts that have developed since the trial, Judge Griff 
characterized the testimony of these witnesses as follows: 

“The testimony of the Edeaus has now been entirely di 
credited . . . I do not hesitate to say that in my judgmen 
McDonald is unworthy of belief, and in view of two indi 
putable facts which are established beyond all peradventure « 
a doubt, his testimony is worthless.” 

As a result of the facts reviewed in his letter, Judge Griff 
said to Governor Stephens that “the situation of Mooney 
that he stands condemned to death upon evidence, concernin 
the truth of which, to say the least, there has arisen a vet 
grave doubt,” and in summing up he declared that “sin 
the Oxman revelation many other circumstances, these fer 
of which I have vainly attempted to skeletonize, have arise 
which have strengthened and made more firm my belief th: 
to carry into execution the judgment now existent again: 
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Mooney would be a travesty upon justice and a blot upon the 
administration of justice which this state cannot afford to 
bear.” 

It is noteworthy that Judge Griffin does not speak of a 
“pardon” but of a “new trial” for Mooney. That is what 
the pardon of Tom Mooney would have meant, if we are to 
assume that District-Attorney Fickert possesses in his make-up 
a scintilla of honest intent. Every one of the five defendants 


was indicted separately for the murder of each of the ten 


persons who was killed by the bomb explosion. Some of the 
indictments have been dismissed, but there remain several, 
under any one of which Mooney could be tried again. If 


anyone doubts this he should know that Mrs. Mooney and 


Israel Weinberg, both of whom were acquitted, are still under 
‘heavy bonds, pending trial on other indictments. 


District 


Attorney Fickert strenuously opposed the motion when, after 
their acquittal, their counsel asked to have them admitted to 


| 


freedom should be restored to him. 
‘he should have a new, and honest, trial. 


bail. 

The appeal in Mooney’s behalf has never been that his 
It has always been that 
Governor Stephens 
was urged to grant a pardon as the only way by which a 
new trial could be had. The plea was not for clemency but 
for justice. It is as clear as day to all who have cared to 
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examine the obvious facts that while Mooney has been con- 
victed he has never, under any common sense interpretation 
of the term, been “found guilty.” No straight-thinking 
person who knows these “Obvious facts can avoid the conclusion 
that the doubt of Mooney’s guilt is overwhelming. 

Disclosures of perjury and crookedness have followed each 
other in such rapid succession since the Mooney trial that they 
have almost lost their power to shock and amaze. In the 
face of these revelations, which have led at least one meinber 
of the trial jury to ask for Mooney’s pardon, on the ground 
that he never would have voted to convict had these matters 
been known; in the face of the appeal of the judge who 
sentenced Mooney to death, and of the Densmore charges now 
under investigation, the fact remains that the governor of 
California is willing to close the prison doors forever on Tom 
Mooney. 

His act is an exhibition of weakness and cowardice. It 
will go far in undermining respect for law and government 
everywhere, and especially in the ranks of labor. The ques- 
tion in the minds of all observers was whether it is possible 
in the United States for crookedness and corruption to take 
the place of the orderly processes of law in the dispensing of 
justice. The governor of California is willing that that 
question should be answered in the affirmative. 


War’s Heretics 
By Norman Thomas 


VICE-CHAIRMAN NATIONAL CIVIL LIBERTIES BUREAU 


OW do matters stand with respect to conscientious 
objectors now that the war is over? Some 
4,000 of them accepted non-combatant service 
in the army and ceased to trouble the authorities. 


| They, it is to be presumed, will be demobilized with their 


- order. 


“disciplinary barracks” 


of view. 


units. Another 1,000 or 1,200, after examination by a 
Board of Inquiry, were granted furloughs for farm work or 
the Friends’ Reconstruction Unit. A much smaller group 
was still segregated in various camps awaiting determination 
of their cases. ‘The discharge of these two groups was ap- 
parently provided for as item No. 2, in the first demobilization 
There remain those sentenced to jail for terms run- 
ning from ten to thirty years. Iwo hundred and eighty were 
reported at Fort Leavenworth, Kan.; a few are at Fort Jay, 
New York Harbor; no report has been received from Alcatraz 
Island (San Francisco Harbor), the third military prison or 
in the United States.* 

The objectors at Fort Leavenworth differ widely in point 
‘They vary from extreme religious sectaries to 


agnostics. They include Russian and Mennonite farmers, so- 
cialistic workingmen, college graduates and social workers. 


scholar and instructor in philosophy. 


One is a winner cf a Carnegie Hero Medal, another a Rhodes 
All of them alike are 


political prisoners—not criminals—whose offences are due 
solely to loyalty to convictions and steadfast refusal to accept 


military service. On’November 15 at least twenty-five of 
them were in continuous solitary confinement, in cells in a 
sub-basement, sleeping on the cement floor between foul 
blankets, fed every altern 


forbidden to read, write or alk, manacled i in standing posture 


so. 


, Bureau. 


“These figures are taken from records of the National Civil Liberties 
The War Department has not made public any figures. 


nine hours a day to the bars of the cell. In addition at least 
five of them at various times have been cruelly beaten or 
otherwise tortured by guards. This statement rests on let- 
ters from other prisoners, men of education and character. 
Colonel Rice, the commandant, in a letter of November 22, 
admitted the practice of manacling. This is, indeed, part of 
the regular prison discipline in the United States army in 
this age of enlightenment! 

The events which led to the solitary confinement of these 
twenty-five conscientious objectors need explanation. Three 
Russians, members of a sect called Molokans, who had settled 
in Arizona seeking peace and freedom, were sentenced to 
Fort Leavenworth for absolute refusal to accept any form of 
conscription under military authority. They had, we are 
told, already served a civil sentence for refusal to comply 
with the selective draft law. They felt that their religion 
forbade them to! obey military orders in a disciplinary bar- 
racks. Hence they refused to work. An orthodox Jew 
joined them in this stand, and later others who felt they 
could accept no conscription even in prison. So severe was 
their punishment (worse, the Russians said, than anything 
they had experienced in Russian prisons) that other con- 
scientious objectors who had been working in fair satisfac- 
tion with prison conditions, refused to continue to work, 
choosing rather to suffer the afflictions of their brethren. 1 
quote the statement of one of these idealists: 


I have just completed my first fourteen days of solitary confine- 


ment and am well and strong. You have absolutely no cause for 
’ 


worry. I have been on bread and water but will be on full diet 
now for the next two weeks [but still in solitary]. I promise 
you faithfully to take the best possible care of myself. 

Now as to my own course of action. I finally refused to con- 
tinue work here solely on the grounds of my belief in the liberty 
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of conscience. There are a number of men here whom I know will 
die rather than work under the conditions here. These men are 
not dangerous opponents of the state, however anarchistic their 
present action may seem. They are for the most part peaceful 
followers of obscure religious sects or else radical non-resistants 
with socialistic leanings. I don’t know who all have refused to 
work but so far as I know most of those who have refused are 
religious objectors. This country surely is big enough for such 
people. They would be useful members of society at work outside. 
I simply can’t keep my own peace of mind, working outside, when I 
know that these men must see this thing through. You know my 
objection all through has been to conscription. While the war 
was on there might be reason in the state’s refusal to let objectors 
to the draft go, but now I can see no practical reason for punish- 
ing them so severely. I have worked here and most certainly will 
work again if such men are given some sort of consideration by 
the government. It is no matter of pride with me to say I have 
been consistent and never submitted to conscription. If it were 
merely that, I would certainly quit and go to work for your sake. 
But I can’t feel like anything else than a quitter to leave the ship 
now when there is still danger that these extremists may have to 
pay a costly penalty. America surely is big enough and the Amer- 
ican people liberal enough to allow these men liberty to conduct 
their lives in accordance with their own conscience as long as they 
do not injure others. It is this that sent me to solitary and it is 
this that keeps me there. Once again I say I will go to work the 
minute I have some assurance that the government is prepared to 
recognize such loyalty to conscience on the part of these inoffensive, 
harmless individuals. If they must undergo longer sentences for 
their loyalty to conscience, then I will undergo it with them and I 
will expect the liberal and Christian sentiment of America to realize 
the right of these men to their consciences in the course of time. 
But should nothing practical come from my action and probably 
nothing will, I will at least feel that I have been loyal to the 
principles I believe in and will be happier here in solitary than on 
the outside working. 


Later on I may desire to raise the question of the moral 
health and political wisdom of a nation which must keep 
such a man in jail for his convictions, but now let me assume 
that it is entirely right that our political prisoners should re- 
ceive sentences ten times as long as those imposed by the 
Kaiser’s government on Socialists who organized peace strikes 
in munition works and twelve times as long as the longest im- 
posed on any English conscientious objector. Even so, is it nec- 
essary to break any prisoner by a process relentlessly designed 
to crush a man in body, mind or soul? Shall we not insist on 
immediate reform in federal prisons? And if we are to have 
a class of political prisoners in America should we not dis- 
tinguish between them and criminals and treat them at least as 
well as is done in Europe? 

The tragedy of the situation is greater because it is to these 
ferocious sentences and their form of punishment that the 
shortcomings of a liberal government led. There can be no 
doubt that the War Department originally tried to frame a 
wise and tolerant policy and it is difficult to understand its 
blindness to the facts in regard to disciplinary barracks which 
have repeatedly been brought to its attention. Apparently 
the civilian administration yielded in practise to the traditions 
and aggressive pressure of the old military system. Some 
light may be thrown on the situation by a review of the 
treatment of objectors during the war. 

It will be remembered that the selective service act provided 
specifically only for those conscientious objectors who were 
members of religious sects or organizations whose creed or 
principles were opposed to war; and to them was granted 
exemption only from combatant service. Under these circum- 
stances the draft machinery was set in motion. Most con- 
scientious objectors registered, since they desired to comply 
with the law as far as possible. Some refused even to register 
and informed the authorities of their conscientious reasons for 
their course, Usually such men were sentenced by civil courts 
to terms not exceeding one year and then sent to the military 
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camps. The great majority of objectors, having registered, 
stayed at their usual pursuits until one by one they were called 
up by their local boards for service and then they reported at 
camp. Some of them, however, refused to entrain, but noti- 
fied their boards where they could be found. In some cases 
such men were court martialed as deserters and in others they 
were sent to camp and treated as the other objectors. 

Almost from the day the great cantonments began to receive 
the first installments of the national army, it became evident 
that despite much noise of protest and considerable swearing of 
mighty oaths by young radicals who would “die before they 
would bear arms against their brother workers,” the number 
of determined objectors would be few. For this there were 
many reasons of which actual fear of physical punishment was — 
the least. What we saw was an objection to war not so well © 
reasoned or so ardently held as to withstand the enormous 
forces of social pressure. Americans love majorities; in no ~ 
country do men more hate “‘to be different” in important ” 
matters of conduct. “This sentiment operated powerfully 
against conscientious objectors. “The war psychology grew 
apace, it invaded the home, the street and the market place. 
Every agency of information and education, newspapers, 
movies, schools, churches, public forums, joyfully or under 
pressure proclaimed a holy war. ‘The President’s idealistic 
statements of war aims coupled with the ruthlessness of Ger- 
man acts made thousands of converts from pacificism. ‘The 
treaty of Brest Litovsk alone caused very considerable num- 
bers of hitherto determined conscientious objectors on political 
grounds to accept military service. 

Meanwhile the government was showing real wisdom in 
handling the problem. The nature of the machinery of the — 
selective draft brought it to pass that conscientious objectors 
went to camp alone. They were cut off from their own 
group and deprived of the support of common action. Once 
these isolated objectors reached camp it is difficult to exaggera- _ 
ate the effect upon them of seeing thousands of their natural 
comrades engaged in a life they did not mean to share. 
There is an amusing story of a conscientious objector who re- 
canted in order to play on his company baseball team. His 
was an unique case, undoubtedly hundreds of men felt 
the irresistible appeal of companionship and listened to the 
advice of the receiving officer to be a good sport and join 
the army. Others yielded to a sheer terror of moral isola- 
tion and a few perhaps to threats of dire punishment. Of the 
thousands of men, therefore, who had once talked of con- 
scientious objection, the great majority yielded before they 
ever saw a military camp; others shortly after their arrival; 
in no camp was there any very large number left. 

Early in the fall of 1917 the secretary of war issued orders 
protecting such conscientious objectors as held to their position 
from summary court martial. He directed them to be segre- 
gated without punishment pending final action. This policy 
of segregation in the camps prevailed up to June, 1918—in- 
deed it was never wholly abandoned. Such a policy was only 
natural while the department was feeling its way to a solution 
and it permitted a pretty continuous pressure to be put upon 
those weak of will or uncertain as to their beliefs. 

Nevertheless, it was far from ideal from the point of view 
either of the government or of the objectors. While skillful 
officers made some converts in this period of segregation, the 
long delay and association with one another stiffened the re- 
sistance of many objectors and tended to put it on a basis of 
irritation. From a military standpoint a group of irrecon- 
cilable objectors was an undesirable influence in camp. Where, 
for instance, should they be housed? In some camps they 
were held in barracks with the regular soldiers. In others 


hey were placed in separate buildings. In one camp such a 
uilding was marked “quarantined,” although no men were 
ick! In another the conscientious objectors were segregated 
ne and a half miles away from camp. 

| Under the policy of segregation men had not even the dig- 
lity of being prisoners for the sake of their cause; they were 
‘air game for all sorts of jests and for loose and unfounded 
tumors as to their personal uncleanliness, and despicable 
towardices, any officer or Y. M. C. A. worker might try to 
tonvert them—and certain Y. M. C. A. secretaries proved 
that that spiritual arm of the state was more to be feared by 
the heretical objector than the military. It was, on the whole, 
to the credit of both soldiers and objectors that the relations 
between them were no worse. 

In some camps the officers handled the situation as well as 
circumstances permitted; in others they were totally out of 
sympathy with the department’s order and made all sorts 
of difficulties about segregating sincere objectors. They court- 
martialed some for petty causes and even connived at real 
brutality. One conscientious objector was actually sentenced 
to death by a court martial. “The sentence was set aside and 
he is today furloughed on a farm. In virtually all the camps, 
despite the orders of the department and its liberal intentions, 
there was a good deal of suffering. One idealistic and sensi- 
tive lad, Ernest Gellert, was driven by petty persecution and 
the bitterness of his environment to the mistaken course of 
suicide in the hope that thus he might prove his sincerity and 
make the way a bit easier for others. Men whose actual physi- 
cal sufferings were worse did not take such a course and in 
time the department usually intervened to protect them. 
Nevertheless, cases of serious brutality continued—perhaps in- 
creased—until the end of the war. It is a noteworthy fact 
that such records as are at hand show that brutality tended to 
stiffen the will of the objector in nearly every case and thus 
defeated its own object. 

One of the developments of these early months was that in 
practice any man, member of a religious sect or not, who 
would accept noncombatant service was given it, so that 
actually the men segregated represented those who refused 
both combatant and noncombatant service with every proba- 
bility, as it then seemed, that their fate would be long terms 
of imprisonment. ‘These segregated men thus gave prima 
facie evidence of sincerity and courage. 

On March 20 the practice of the department was for the 
first time embodied in a presidential order. This order mere- 
ly continued and made definite the system I have described. 
It specified types of noncombatant service and provided for 
segregation without punishment for those who would accept 
none of them. ‘The secretary of war was authorized to issue 
further orders covering their case. It was notable that for 
the first time the President, by virtue of his authority as 
commander-in-chief, publicly recognized that conscience was 
not a matter of membership in a sect, and that objection to 
participation in war might rest on “religious or other con- 
scientious scruples.” Of course no other theory of conscience 
is tenable to thinking men, but its official recognition was a 
great gain. On June 1, Mr. Baker set up a Board of Inquiry 
composed of Major Richard C. Stoddard, chairman,? Judge 
Julian W. Mack, of the federal bench, and Dean H. F. Stone, 
of Columbia Law School, with instructions to interrogate 
personally all men heretofore segregated as objectors and pass 
on their sincerity. To approved objectors farm furloughs 
were to be offered or in exceptional cases furloughs for service 
with the Friends’ Reconstruction Unit in France. The 


- *Major Stoddard has been succeeded as chairman by Major Walter G. 
Kellogg. 
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board organized promptly; it visited various camps and ar- 
ranged furloughs’ for the great majority of the objectors. 
Some 150 were sent to Fort Leavenworth, Kan., for further 
inquiry. Here as elsewhere they were examined by the 
Board of Inquiry and classified according to its judgment as 
to the nature and sincerity of their objections, into three di- 
visions: 1, those eligible to furlough; 2, those not eligible to 
furlough but to noncombatant service; 3, those eligible for 
combatant service, or noncombatant, at the discretion of the 
military authorities. Less than 10 per cent of the men who 
at various hearings appeared before the board were put. in 
classes two and three; but a few gave notice that they could 
not conscientiously accept furloughs on the terms offered. 
The conditions governing the furlough were very explicit and 
the men accepting it were still subject to military control. 
They were to receive the prevailing rate of farm wages but to 
give any excess over a soldier’s pay to the Red Cross. 

Apparently the machinery for arranging the furloughs from 
Leavenworth was not in working order (though men previous- 
ly furloughed from the regular camps had been promptly put 
on farms). Perhaps the authorities desired to try the effect 
on the more extreme objectors of further pressure at a segre- 
gated camp. At any rate all the objectors from Fort Leaven- 
worth were sent to Fort Riley—men of classes 1, 2 and 3, 
men who had agreed to accept furlough and men who had 
refused. ‘The subsequent history of this miscellaneous group 
is so important that it will receive a special paragraph later. 

Of the 1,200 to 1,500 conscientious objectors examined by 
the board, approximately 80 per cent are Christians, members 
of various sects opposed to war, of which the Quakers are the 
best known. ‘The other 20 per cent are international social- 
ists, Tolstoians, Jews and other objectors hard to classify. 
Jewish objectors on simply religious grounds were few; 
Roman Catholics even fewer. Only one I. W. W. appeared 
before the board, and only three Negroes. Most of the ob- 
jectors rested their cases on a simple rather naive religious 
prohibition of war; some of them based their position on a 
lofty and carefully thought out idealism, Christian, social- 
istic or humanitarian. 

So far this statement of the facts bears testimony both to 
the wisdom and liberality of the department’s plans. An 
effort had been made to find some non-military service for the 
individual who believes it morally wrong to take human life 
in war; at the same time the method followed had kept both 
the number of objectors and the amount of agitation at a 
minimum, and above all, it had steadily upheld the right of 
conscription. Various organizations interested in the conscien- 
tious objector on religious or social grounds had found the 
War Department considerate and open to constructive sugges- 
tions. Dr. F. P. Keppel, formerly dean of Columbia, third 
assistant secretary of war, was entrusted with the entire prob- 
lem and gave it painstaking personal attention. No policy of 
stern punishment for all objectors, shooting them at sunrise 
and the like, would have been as wise simply from the stand- 
point of the national morale and the efficiency of the army, 
as that which the government adopted. 

But notwithstanding the merits of the department’s general 
policy, a policy which in certain points was in advance of 
public opinion, there were decided faults in administration or 
break downs in machinery which deserve attention: 

1. The farm furlough plan was not as successful as was hoped. 
This was due in part to the hostile attitude of some farming com- 
munities to the presence of objectors and in part to the fact that 


certain farmers took advantage of the furloughed man’s lack of 
the usual freedom to quit work and treated him unfairly. As a 


*In accordance with the Act of March 16, 1918, providing for furloughing 
soldiers for agricultural work. 
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result a few men later returned to camp where they were promptly 
confined in guard house or in some cases  court-martialed. 
Prof. Roswell C. McCrea, of Columbia University, who was ap- 
pointed civilian director of farm furloughs, took up the matter with 
sympathetic understanding. At the close of the war various inter- 
esting plans were under consideration, such as the placing of the 
objectors on large government farms under competent direction, 
which might have done something to solve this problem. 


2. The spirit if not the letter of the department’s regulation was 
broken in many of the camps where on various pretexts objectors 
have been confined in guard houses for long periods, subjected to 
brutality and court-martialed, sometimes, without reference to the 
Board of Inquiry. Such court-martials fell in two classes: 


(a) Those of men sentenced as deserters because they did not 
report at camp, though they notified their local boards of their 
whereabouts. Men so acting before the department definitely 
announced that every conscientious objector must report at 
camp, should have been treated as objectors, not deserters. 


(b) Conscientious objectors unjustly court-martialed by mili- 
tary authorities under their broad powers to proceed summarily 
without reference to the Board of Inquiry against men whose 
attitude was defiant, who were active in propaganda, or “whose 
cases in the judgment of the camp commander for any reason 
should not await investigation by the board.” There are more 
than one hundred such men now serving long terms of fifteen 
and twenty years by reason of these court-martials though their 
cases are not noticeably different from many of those who hold 
farm furloughs. It is understood that the War Department 
still has these cases under review. ‘They should be included in 
a general pardon. 


3. The situation at Fort Riley and Camp Funston (the two 
camps are only about four miles apart) was so serious, as to deserve 
special consideraticn. It is the most notable illustration of the 
breakdown of the department’s policy through faults in machinery. 
When this paragraph was originally written (October thirtieth) all 
the miscellaneous group of objectors including those whose right to 
farm furloughs was acknowledged by the Board of Inquiry on July 
21, were either in guard house or had already been sentenced to 
terms running as high as twenty-five years. Of course, the charges 
against the men were for various acts of disobedience, but all 
charges were rooted in their conscientious objection and could have 
been avoided had the prisoners accepted combatant or even non- 
combatant service. The final offense of many of them was that they 
refused to serve under military command as work squads around 
‘the camp. 

The War Department’s order requiring them to keep their sur- 
roundings clean was interpreted to mean service anywhere within 
a radius of ten miles of camp. This, of course, was nothing but a 
form of noncombatant service such as the men had already re- 
fused. Wholesale arrests, therefore, marked the climax of a 
policy of segregation which was so badly administered as to have 
necessitated repeated investigations by the department. 

According to circumstantial reports, both at Fort Riley and more 
recently in Camp Funston, certain men in the guard house have 
been brutally treated; they have been beaten, bayoneted, and tor- 
tured by various forms of the water cure. Eighteen men were 
aroused at night and held under cold showers until one became 
hysterical; at another time a man had the hose played upon his 
head until he became unconscious. The War Department finally 
intervened to stop actual brutality. The point is that the whole 
trouble might have been avoided by proper administration. The 
reader will recall that both Riley and Funston are under the com- 
mand of Major General Leonard Wood. It has been commonly 
understood that he was not wholly sympathetic with the department 
in general or in its plans for conscientious objectors. Why were so 
many held in his jurisdiction? Of course, the problem is more 
than a problem of one general. Not all reports of brutality came 
from Camp Funston, nor are all guard house abuses confined to 
conscientious objectors. 


4. Some mistakes were made in judging men’s sincerity. The 
task was not easy. The existing Board of Inquiry worked with 
energy and intelligence. To form their conclusions they had records 
of the military authorities—in some cases of dubious value—and 
their own impressions of the men. In general, despite the speed 
with which they worked, their decisions were acute and discerning. 
In most dubious cases, as I have said, the men were given a second 
hearing at Fort Leavenworth, but there were some men not given 
a chance for this second hearing to whom injustice was unquestion- 
ably done. The most conspicuous example is that of Carl G. Robin- 
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son, denied a furlough by the board on its visit to Camp Dix, 
dered by the military authorities to take combatant service and 
his refusal court-martialed and sentenced for life, which sentence w 
reduced to twenty years. At the military prison at Fort Jay hj 
refused to work on the ground that all work there bore an indirec 
relation to military operations and was a direct recognition of con; 
scription. Thereupon he received the usual prison punishment oj 
solitary confinement in a cell infested with vermin and so blacl| 
that it is sometimes used for devéloping photographs. Two othe! 
conscientious objectors sentenced for refusing inoculation also re: 
fused to work for similar reasons and received the same punish: 
ment. As a result of vigorous protest these men were transferred 
to Fort Leavenworth where, wrote Dr. Keppel, “the sanitary and hy- 
gienic conditions are much more satisfactory.” | 


A man like Robinson, who unflinchingly endured such 
solitary confinement as I have described may be a fanatic; 
perhaps he would have refused a farm furlough, but it should 
have been offered to him. 

There is one more point which deals with policy rather thay 
administration by order of the War Department. Only those 
have been recognized as conscientious objectors whose objec 
tion was to all war. If a man admitted that in any conceiv- 
able war, let us say the social revolution, he would fight, but 
that he objected to participation in this war, he was denied all 
standing as an objector. It is easy to understand the psychol- 
ogy of this distinction but not its logic. If the individual 
conscience is sacred in its control of a man’s life and to re 
spect it has social value, it is difficult to see why a man should 
be regarded as conscientious when he says “I shall fight in 
no war,” but not when he says “I shall not fight in this war.” 
Indeed, one can be more certain of his own judgment in the 
latter case than in the former sweeping generalization, Actual- 
ly this discrimination seems to have affected few men, but 
from the standpoint of a reasoned recognition of conscience, 
it is most important that it be abandoned. 

I can imagine that many of those who have had the patience 
to read this recital of facts thus far may cry out: +Why should 
we so concern ourselves with the fate of a comparative hand- 
ful of men, many of whom still live in the world of sixteenth 
and seventeenth century religious ideals? Simply for the 
reason that in our dealing with them lies the acid test of the 
sincerity of our declaration that we fought against the Prussian 
idea of the state, and of our Christian faith that a man owes 
his supreme obedience to what is for him the voice of God. 
An unusually thoughtful study of the problem of conscien- 
tious objection has appeared in England under the title, 
Prisoners of Hope. The author is an ardent supporter oi 
the righteousness of this war, but from the standpoint of the 
Christian he thus states the case of the objector: 


When, then, I am told that the conscientious objector in refusing 
to defend his country is declining to discharge a fundamental duty. 
I cannot admit the justice of the accusation. His first duty is not 
to himself, his family, his municipality, his country, or to humanity 
His first duty is to God. When, after seeking by the best means 
in his power to enlighten his mind and liberate his judgment, he 
has reached the conviction that armed resistance is contrary to th 
will of God, he is bound to accept it at whatever cost... . Ou 
city is dear to us, our country dearer still, humanity dearer thar 
either. But here we have no abiding city, for our true home is ir 
the eternal and the unseen. From the swift procession of unstable 
empires we look for the city which hath foundations, whose Builde: 
and Maker is God. We know a loftier patriotism than the 
love of our native land or the deeper love which embraces al) 
mankind. Our heart thrills to the challenge of Marcus Aurelius 
“He says, ‘Dear city of Cecrops’; wilt thou not say, ‘Dear City o 
God?’” Indeed for multitudes of us it is this higher patriotism 
which inspires and sustains the lower. 


What Dr. Peake says for the Christian may be accepted 
with certain changes by the Jewish or humanitarian objector) 
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and the intelligent objector would probably add that in his 
_ judgment the position he has taken offers the only hope of 
ultimate salvation for a world upon which the religion of 
the state has lain like a curse. Surely the multitudes of 
idealists who differ so strongly from the objector’s conclusions 
with regard to this war will not so weaken their own case 
as to argue that the noble ends they sought in the stupendous 
struggle could not have been won without the implacable 
coercion of war’s heretics. Has not all history shown that 
_ the forcible coercion of heresy injures society far more than the 
heretic? For the latter can only lose his life; the coercive 
church or state can lose its faith in the power of truth, its 
willingness to follow the light, its very soul. 

This question of the relation of the individual and the 
state in its most acute form was raised for our country by the 
little handful of men who have refused even farm furlough; 
who said that they would not buy that which was not the state’s 
to sell; namely, their freedom to order their own lives and 
serve their fellows according to the dictates of their own con- 
science. Their comrades may have desired to show their 
willingness to serve mankind constructively and so have ac- 
cepted alternative service; with all their hearts they respect 
their point of view, but for themselves they believe no service 
they can render is so great as to protest against the whole 
principle of conscription which they believe imperils alike all 
vital religion and all hope of the happiness and freedom of the 
new world wherein free men shall find their joy in fellow- 
ship and mutual service. Peace, they are persuaded, will 
never come on earth while the state has in its hands the tool 
of conscription wherewith to make every individual its ser- 
vant in war. Disarmament means, first of all, the laying aside 
of this most terrible of weapons over the minds and con- 
sciences of men. In short, these objectors are pioneers of a 
new conception of the state and of the rights of personality 
to which they will be loyal, though loyalty leads to prison 
or to death.* 

What shall we say of such men? At least this: They are 
not cowards. Indeed cowardice cannot justly be alleged 
against any objectors. They have walked no primrose path, 
but of all men they are most surely brave who reject the com- 


*Roger Baldwin, sotial worker and idealist, formerly director of the Civil 
Liberties Bureau, who surrendered himself to the district attorney upon re- 
fusing physical examination, made a very powerful statement of this position 
before Judge Mayer—a statement which together with the statement of Judge 
Mayer in sentencing him was printed in whole in the Survey for November 9. 
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parative safety of noncombatant service and the comparative 
ease of farm furloughs for the weary round of prison. Ask 
the average soldier, ask yourself which you would choose— 
the dangers, the excitement, the comradeship of the trenches 
or twenty-five years in prison! There can only be one answer 
from normal men. Only a firm faith and lofty courage will 
lead these men to jail. 

And they are not anarchists. They do not deny the neces- 
sity of government; in general they welcome the extension of 
governmental or, at least, social control over property. But, 
they protest, a man owes his whole life to the highest good 
he knows; he cannot render it to the state without making of 
the state a secular deity and so exalting the vital principle 
of Prussianism against which the world is in arms. ‘There- 
fore he protests against conscription, not as a disloyalist or 
obstructionist, but inspired by his faith in the rights of per- 
sonality; by his hope in the emergence of a new kind of state 
and a new order of cooperation wherein alone is peace; by 
love for God and his desire to know and do His will. 

These, then, are the men who really compel us to think 
through our easily accepted beliefs. After all is said and 
done it is largely a question of administrative efficiency to 
provide for men who will accept noncombatant or alternative 
service. ‘Their numbers would have to grow to unlikely di- 
mensions before they would present any particular problem to 
the state or challenge its faith in the efficacy of war. But 
the others, men of high character and proved usefulness, who 
were willing to go to prison or to death in their battle for 
freedom with the same high courage that their brethren 
fought in France—what shall the state do with them? In a 
war against Prussianism was it really necessary that we should 
vindicate our superior conception of democracy by sending a 
group of idealists, lovers of the future—fanatics if you will— 
to prison for ten, fifteen, twenty or thirty years, and that, too, 
to prisons where indefinite solitary confinement is the accepted 
method of breaking men’s wills? Now that the war is over 
must we keep them there? ‘This is the heart of the problem of 
conscientious objection which thoughtful Americans must face, 
and its adequate answer can be given not by the War De- 
partment but only by the people themselves. The machinery 
of the state may crush these rebel spirits in one way or an- 
other; but if so, it is not democracy which will have won the 


war. 


SCHOOLING RATED EQUAL 
TO FARMING 

HE ending of the world war, the 

plans for military demobilization 
and the coming of peace have almost 
crowded from attention one of the most 
far-reaching pieces of educational legisla- 
tion that has ever been introduced into 
the United States Congress. As long 
ago as October 10 Senator Hoke Smith 
of Georgia introduced a bill “‘to create 
a department of education, to appro- 
priate money for the conduct of said de- 
partment, to appropriate money for 
federal cooperation with the states in 
the encouragement and support of edu- 
cation, and for other purposes.”’ 

By creating a department of educa- 
tion, the proposed measure would make 
that service coordinate with the depart- 
ments of Labor, Agriculture, the In- 
terior, etc. It would place a secretary 
of education in the President’s cabinet. 
It would empower the new department 
to cooperate with the states in the pro- 
motion of general education, as the 
Smith-Hughes bill empowered the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
to cooperate with them in promoting vo- 
cational education. 

The new conception of the importance 
of education underlying the bill is in- 
dicated by the total annual expenditure 
proposed by it—$100,000,000. This 
amount is to be first appropriated out 
of the federal treasury for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, and annually 
thereafter. The purposes for which it 
is to be spent are specified as follows (it 
will be noticed that appropriations by 
the federal government are to be 
matched by like amounts from the 
states) : ' 

$7,500,000 annually by Congress and a like 
amount by the states for the removal of il- 
literacy. 

$7,500,000 annually by Congress and a like 
amount by the states for an Americanization 
program. 

$20,000,000 annually by Congress and a 
like amount by the states for physical edu- 
‘cation and health service for children in 
school and for adults. 

$15,000,000 annually by Congress and a 
like amount by the states for providing more 


adequately for the better preparation of 
teachers for all grades of public schools. 
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$50,000,000 annually by Congress and a 
like amount by the several states for the 
purpose of equalizing educational advan- 
tages among the several states and for pro- 
viding a more reasonable remuneration for 
teachers. 


The bill also appropriates to the new 
department $500,000 annually to pay 
salaries, conduct investigations and in- 
augurate a system of attachés to Ameri- 
can embassies abroad to deal with edu- 
cational matters. ‘The secretary of the 
department is to receive a salary of 
$12,000 a year. He is to be appointed 
by the President by and with the con- 
sent of the Senate. In addition there 
are to be at least three assistant secre- 
taries appointed by the President, each 
to be paid $10,000 a year. 

The present Bureau of Education is 
to be transferred to the new department, 
as are also such educational war emer- 
gency commissions or boards or educa- 
tional activities already established by 
Congress as in the judgment of the 
President ought to be so transferred. 

The bill has the endorsement of the 
National Education Association and the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education and the Program for Read- 
justment During and After the War. 
It is expected to meet criticism on two 
grounds: first, that education is both 
logically and traditionally a local matter 
and, second, that the plan would tend to 
set up an educational hierarchy. 

Advocates of the plan reply to the 
first objection by pointing out that so 
long as education is left a community 
matter there will be wide differences in 
standards among various communities, 
and that the only way to raise the level 
of backward regions is to establish some 
kind of federal pressure. ‘They reply 
to the second objection by saying that 
there is little danger of the Prussian 
ideal of education invading the Ameri- 
can democracy; that the power invested 
in the new department to affect stand- 
ards is only an indirect power to be ex- 
ercised by the giving or withholding of 
money; and that the final safeguard 
against this danger is in the selection of 
a person as secretary who will not mis- 
use the authority that is given him. 
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HOUSING REFORM FROM 
THE GROUND UP 


OVERNMENT housing naturally © 
teceived considerable attention at 
the Conference on Housing held in Bos- 
ton on November 25-27, and the dis- 
cussion was interesting, both from the © 
standpoint of history and as a projection — 
of future plans, ideals and hopes for ac- 
complishment. ‘There was interest par- 
ticularly in the future management of 
government housing schemes and how 
far the development would continue un- 
der present conditions, and what the 
lesson might be to the country as a 
whole. The idea of the self-owned town 
in this connection was favorably re- 
ceived and this idea was well expressed 
by Lawson Purdy. The self-owned ~ 
town seemed to many to offer a solution © 
for individual districts, such as they 
hoped to see extended gradually to wider — 
areas and to see worked out, particularly, 
through municipal and state action. 
Boston came in for a liberal amount — 
of attention. It was pointed out that 
Boston has for two-thirds of a century 
been writing and talking about housing — 
and sanitary conditions without doing a 
great deal. It was noted that, ow- 
ing to unsatisfactory construction reg- 
ulations, the increase of difficulties 
far surpasses the very moderate ap- 
plication of remedies. Visitors saw 
Boston conditions which also were 
pictured to them in lantern slides, 


with the result that the conference real- 


izes the seriousness of Boston’s problem. 
It was felt that the seeming progress of 
the past, dictated too largely by political 
expediency, resulted only in backward 
motion because of the rapid increase of 
improperly regulated developments. 
The land problem was probably more 
frequently mentioned than at any pre- 
vious conference. ‘There was very clear 
indication that people realize the futility 
of both slum patching and regulative 
laws unless accompanied by an economic 
system which will stimulate good home 
construction. It was stated without op- 
position that no satisfactory solution of 
the housing problem can be expected un- 
til land seeks use as erected houses seek 


, as automobiles and other manufac- 
d machinery and goods seek use. 
and speculators and rent profiteers 
ere not handled with the usual amount 
_ tenderness. 
|The nature of the program illustrates 
e new drift. Rent Profiteering, Gov- 
‘nment Housing, Housing and Recon- 
ruction, Scrapping the Slums, Some 
ecent Housing Developments in the 
Inited States, Own Your Own Town, 
d Housing as a Reducer of Labor 
urn-oyer, and What Labor Wants, 
hile not entirely a constructive pro- 
fam, stand out in marked contrast with 
1e very slight discussion of How to 
rganize the Regulative Management 
f Tenements, Privy Vaults, The Alley 
roblem, and Restrictive Legislation, 
hich have bulked so large in the past. 
Most striking of all was the nature of 
¢ audiences, which were in practically 
rery instance larger than the previous 
rerage. ‘Lhe attendance at the various 
eetings was full even to overflowing. 
he old guard, however, was absent. The 
oston Women’s Municipal League, 
ore than any other agency responsible 
r the success of the meeting, was well 
presented, and there was a scattering 
presentation from other interested or- 
nizations within the city. The social 
orkers, as such, were not present. 
oston boasts one of the largest social 
orkers’ clubs in the country, but so 
zt as attendance was concerned one 
ould judge that the members did not 
10ow of the existence of the meetings. 
in the other hand, there were present, 
th from Boston and from widely scat- 
red centers, a new type, apparently 
ainly made up of people desirous of 
lving some particular part of the 
using problem. Boston architects 
ere well represented. There were also 
isiness men. 
Among visitors it was striking to find 
presentatives from large business or- 
nizations and from various groups 
riving in some way to improve local 
nditions. Such people seemed to be 
ing in wait for everyone likely to be 
le to answer practical questions. One 
an representing a corporation employ- 
g over 4,000 laborers said he was told 
come to the meetings and use his gray 
atter to find out what was the drift 
the whole thing. His company is 
ncerned with labor turn-over and with 
e fact that available open space for 
tisfactory home development within 
asonable distance of the factory is rap- 
ly disappearing. A man from a city 
the Middle West wanted to know 
Ww a private corporation with limited 
vidends could most successfully prose- 
te a campaign satisfactorily to house 
weomers and gradually to put into 
ation a system which would tend to- 
irds improvements throughout the city, 
distinguished from the present tend- 
cy towards deterioration. A doctor 
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from a Massachusetts city, without 
knowing anything about the background 
of the problem, asked bluntly, “How 
can we prevent the rapid and fatal in- 
crease of land values in it 
Another interesting observation was 
that speakers were not criticized for 
mentioning fundamental problems but 
rather for not developing them more 
fully after mentioning them. The opin- 
ion seemed to prevail that slum patch- 
ing and regulative laws were all right in 
the same sense that curative medicine 
and preventive medicine are all right, 
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but that with housing, as with physical 
efficiency (they easily blend, the one be- 
ing merely a contributive agency towards 
the production of the other) the real 
objective must be constructive, striving 
always towards a definite goal which 
must have a gradually increasing and 
not decreasing standard of efficiency. 
The conference gave hope, therefore, 
of a new drift in the handling of the 
whole Problem. Home building, its 
economics and its best methods, while 
not absorbing the whole time, received 
more than usual attention, and attempts 
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to get at the pathology of bad housing | 
and what it means excited less interest } 
except as a stimulus in the other dix | 
rection. A 


INDIANA IN CONFERENCE ON | 
PEACE PROBLEMS | 


| Eos! is one of the first states” | 
in the union to call a conference | 
state-wide in character to discuss and t 
to try to work out plans for readjusting 

conditions to a peace basis. 

Gov. J. P. Goodrich, in opening the : 
conference, emphasized ‘che necessity of | 
a peace patriotism, pointed out the dan- 
ger of arbitrary federal control, em- 
phatically stated that price-fixing agen- M4 
cies must be dissolved in order that busi- | i 
ness may have freedom of action. War : 
power, he stated, should not be exert 
cised to enforce a peace program. He 
believed that Indiana must cooperate — 
with the federal government to Stabilize f 
employment and that there should be ° 
no. reduction of wages without first the @. 
reduction of the cost of living. Gov- 
ernor Goodrich is about to appoint a i 
commission on reconstruction, made up ~ 
of representatives of various interests — 
in the state, to serve without pay and to” i 
study and prepare for the problems of 4 
peace. : 

President Bryan, of Indiana Uni-— 
versity, cautioned against the danger of 
federalization of education. 

Laura Cox, state factory inspector, 
made the significant statement that In- 
diana had no law protecting women in 
industry, except one providing that they 


| 
| 
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6 a. M. Women in industry in Indiana © 
have increased from 30,000 in 1910 to’ 
60,000 in 1917 and to 100,000 in 1918. 
Mrs. Cox urged that the enthusiasm of ” 
women for freedom must be protected; 
they are working from twelve to four- 
teen hours a day and doing domestic 
service besides. She called the con-— 
ference’s attention to the 53,000 chil- © 
dren between the ages of fourteen and — 
sixteen out of school, and pointed out — 
the dangers involved. 
The Negro question was discussed _ 
and to it the principle of making the — 
world safe for democracy was applied — 
by Dr. S. A. Furniss, city councilman 
of Indianapolis, and by Prof. Kelly Mil- 
ler. The Negro wants fair play in in- 
dustry. His industrial status may be 
better in the South, but he comes North 
for civil rights which he is there denied. 
Professor Miller spoke of the divine 
right of the individual to make the most — 
of himself; that when we have German 
autocracy in Georgia and Turkish ~ 
atrocities in Texas, we must begin to — 
analyze our own institutions. | 
At the afternoon session Charles Fox, — 
of the Indiana Federation of Labor, — 
stated emphatically that there must be — 
no reconstruction downward, that labor 
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faite a wage scale that will not force 
‘ives and children into factories. Labor, 
e said, would insist that the War Labor 
Board, or some similar federal body, 
be maintained. 

Mrs. Richard Edwards, of the State 
Franchise League, brought out the fact 
that the demobilization of women in 
yarious services is similar to that of the 
men, that plans must be made for their 
return from Washington and other 
centers of war activity. She hoped that 
the community asset created by the large 
body of women who had learned to sell 
bonds and do social work would be saved 
and directed into new channels. 

Father Gavisk, a former president of 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, dwelt upon one point only: 
that returning soldiers suffering from 
mental disease, as a result of their ex- 
perience at the front, be carefully and 
conscientiously cared for. 

Dr. Hurty, of the State Board of 
Health, urged the importance of hygiene 
and stated that there are 84,000 people 
sick in Indiana at any time, out of a 
population of about 3,000,000, with an 
annual wage loss from sickness of about 
$7,000,000. “Hygiene can prevent 
more crime than any law,” he said. 


THE FORUM, BULWARK OF 
FREE SPEECH 


WHE necessity of preserving the 
right of free speech and the possi- 
bility of aiding in the solution of recon- 
struction problems by full public dis- 
cussion were the two chief topics at the 
fifth annual conference of the Open 
Forum National Council, held last week 
in the great hall of Cooper Union and 
at the Civic Club, New York. The 
president of the council, George W. 
Coleman, of the Ford Hall Forum, Bos- 
ton, and the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
of the Church of the Messiah, New 
York, led in the discussion of the first 
issue. ; 
Mr. Holmes belabored the forum 
directors for having too meekly during 
the period of the war followed the gen- 
eral taboo of certain subjects and speak- 
ers; most of them, however, seemed to 
feel that it would have been difficult for 
them to do otherwise. Only one forum 
reported that it had closed its doors 
when it found that many of the speakers 
asked for by its clientele were either in 
jail or under indictment for a political 
offense. The others admitted that they 


had felt obliged to adopt a more con-_ 


servative program in their endeavor to 
maintain the right of peaceable assembly 
and freedom of speech. 

A curious misunderstanding of the 
function of the public forum, some of 
those present thought, was evident in 
speeches which demanded at the same 
time a return to the complete pre-war 
freedom and further cooperation with 
the government in the selection of speak- 


to the whole problem.”’—Proressor T. N. 


Tales of War 


By Lorp Dunsany 
LITTLE BROWN CO. 


Vignettes of the great European tragedy 
bearing the stamp of Lord Dunsany’s artis- 
try and sense ef romance. 

By Mail of the Survey $1.33 


The Rural'Church Serving the Community 


By Proressor Epwin L. Earp 


The order of the day is active service— 
every individual and every organization lend- 
ing a hand. Never has the rural church had 
so great an opportunity for constructive work, 
and never have the workers been so glad to 
serve. This book is a manual for rural 
church workers, meeting a real need and 
serving a vital purpose. 


Cloth. 
By Mail of the Survey $.85 
The American Girl and Her Community 


By Marcaret SLATTERY 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 
170 Pages 


“Miss Slattery’s wide acquaintance and 
sympathetic understanding of girls in their 
teens marks each succeeding chapter of her 
timely and inspiring book. She stirs a new 
desire for a better knowledge of the needs 
of our American girlhood—‘daughters of all 
the people’—and offers practical suggestion 
to our women of today in ‘working together’ 
for the ‘highest type of the womanhood of 
tomorrow.’ ’”’—Sarau C, WELLS in the Survey. 


By Mail of the Survey $1.35 


The Psychology of Marriage 


By Water M. GALiicHAN 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 
300 pp. 

“Rew people can read the first four chap- 
ters of this book without being grateful to 
the author. It is written with a poise born 
of understanding—a totally different quality 
from the hectic moralistic anxiety, born of 
fear, which emanates from the majority of 
books on sex matters.’—Mary Ware DeEn- 
NETT in the Survey. 


By Mail of the Survey $1.62 


The A B C of Exhibit Planning 


By E. G. and M. S. Rourzaun 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
234 Pages with Many Illustrations 


Of value to persons engaged in any type of 
educational publicity. ‘A book which will be- 
come the outstanding authority on this sub- 
ject, giving the underlying philosophy of com- 
munity publicity.’.—Harotp Brappocx, Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities. 

“The value of the book is greatly enhanced 
by the choice of illustrations that materially 
help in making clear the authors’ points. Four 
appendices, a bibliography and an index also 
aid in making the book a really useful tool 
to anyone concerned in preparing or manag- 
ing an exhibit from which it is hoped to 
secure definite results.’—Cuartes F. Pow- 
LISON, in the Survey. 

By Mail of the Survey $1.60 


Instincts in Industry 


By Orpway Trap 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
Ten basic instincts on which our whole life 
and conduct rest are here analyzed to show 


eee they affect the worker’s relation to 
is job. 
By Mail of the Survey $1.50 


HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR SURVEY READERS 


American Problems of Reconstruction 


A Symposium Edited by EvisHa M, FriepMan, War Finance Corporation 
With a Foreword by FRANKLIN K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior 
Contributors: Frank A, VANDERLIP, Pror. Irvine Fiswer, Cuartes M. Scuwas, and Others 

Economic and Financial aspects of the reconstruction which must follow the war are here dis- 
cussed by men who are recognized experts. Each aims to show what changes the war has made 
in his field and what the national policy should be in view of them. 

“An excellent selection of topics and writers. . . 
oughly the special topics which they treat, even though they do not always see their relation 
Carver, in the Survey. 

By Mail of the Survey $4.15 


THE SURVEY, 112 East 19 Street, 


. Written by experts who understand thor- 


America in France 


By Mayor Freperrcx Parmer 
DODD, MEAD & CO. 

“America in France” is our first oppor- 
tunity of understanding what actually hap- 
pened with the American armies in the field. 
It is not a newspaper story of dashes over 
the top, but a history of America’s part in the 
war that will be just as interesting ten years 
from now as it is today. Major Palmer has 
written of the work of the different Divi- 
sions—the 42nd (Rainbow), the 26th (New 
England), and so on through the list. Fred- 
erick Palmer, the author of “My Year of the 
Great War,’ went over with Pershing, and 
as an officer on his staff has had exceptional 
opportunities for observing the growth of our 
achievement. ‘America in France” is the 
book for Americans and the first one about 
their boys in France. 

By Mail of the Survey $1.85 


The Effect of Diet on Endurance 


By Irvinc FISHER 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
55 Pages 
“The substance of this essay, based upon 
experiments with and by a number of stu- 
dents, was first published in 1907, The value 
of these tests and their record consists in their 
proof of relations between food habits and en- 
durance, which prior to the war were much 
neglected in spite of a considerable popular in- 
terest in physical efficiency.’”’—Bruno LasKER, 
in the Survey. . 
By Mail of the Survey §.64 


Our Cities Awake 


By Morrts LLEWELLYN CooKE 

Four Years in Charge of the Department of 
Public Works in Philadelphia 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 

A book showing how our cities are governed 
and the opportunities for better government 
by applying sound business principles. It is 
written out of an experience which has proved 
many things of the highest value in city ad- 
ministration. 


By Mail of the Survey $2.65 
Safe and Unsafe Democracy 


By Henry Ware Jones 
THOS. Y. CROWELL CO. 
A commentary on political administration 
in the American commonwealths. 
By Mail of the Survey $2.15 


Human Nature and Its Remaking 


By Witiiam Ernest Hocxine 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
434 Pages 
“Tt is refreshing to read these reflections of 
a scholarly mind upon the problems of making 
human nature over. Closely. reasoned, illus- 
trated by fine feeling, and presented with an 
engaging lucidity and literary grace, the book 
will be found especially readable in these days 
of world-wide interest in reconstruction.”— 
Henry NEuMANN, in the Survey. 
By Mail of the Survey $3.25 


An Ethical Philosophy of Life 


By Ferix ApDLER 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
380 Pages 

This is the record of a great personality. 

“To all those who know Dr. Adler, the final 
chapter of the book—The Last Outlook on 
Life—will be very precious. It is one of 
those human documents, filled with the tears 
of things—but also with the fine, quiet hero- 
isms.”—H. A. Overstreet, in the Survey. 

By Mail of the Survey $3.25 


New York 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW 


The 


Association 


Monthly 


Official Magazine of the 


National Board of the Y. W. C. A. 


The December Nuniee 


An Overseas Industrial Survey 


Subscriptions received before December 20th 
at $1.00 per year 


After December 20th—$1.50 


Combination rate with The Survey —$4.50 


ADDRESS 
Survey Division Association 
Monthly 


600 Lexington Avenue, 


Institution Blankets 


All Sizes and Weights 


Cotton, Wool and 


Mixed 


Immediate Delivery 
wae 
WILLIAM H. STEWART 


215 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


New York City 


The Society of Friends 


(QUAKERS) 


BOOKS at: 144 East 26th Street, New York; 
Friends Boek Store, Richmond, Ind. 


SCHOOLS at: Union Springs, N. Y.; George 
School, Pa.; Vassalbero, Me.; Splee- 
land, Ind.; Plainfield, Ind. 


COLLEGES at: Haverford, Pa.; Guilferd 
College N. C.; Wilmington, Ohie; 
Earlham, Ind.; Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
Wichita, Kans.; Central City, Neb.; 
Newberg, Ore.; Whittier, Calif. 


Information at Mt. Kisco, MN, Y¥, 
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ers and topics. They seemed to ignore 
the danger cf thus diverting the forum 
by too close an association with the au- 
thorities and making them the mouth-. 
piece of their policies from the very pur- 7 
pose for which they were started: to 7) 
serve as organs of absolutely unhampered ~ 
popular debate. Carl Beck, of the Na-~ 
tional Popular Government League, even © 


’ went so far as to suggest substitution of 7} 
the plan of authoritative public instruc- — 


tion in current issues adopted by the 
British Ministry of Reconstruction, for 
the original American forum movement. ~ 

That forum programs in the immedi- 
ate future should center largely around 
problems of reconstruction was general- ~ 
ly agreed—but interpretation of that | 
term was left somewhat vague. Harold | 


Marshall, secretary of the council, for 7} 
instance, ina paper on that subject, 7 
made a plea for religious topics—in a | 


broad and deep interpretation—as a de- | 
sirable and essential influence in every © 
forum and the most binding tie to hold ~ 
the nations of the world together in a 7 
league of peace. 


Several speakers dwelt upon the in- | 


creasingly unreliable interpretation of © 


public events in the American press as 


a strong reason for keeping the forums © 


ready during the coming period of vital 


change as trustworthy instruments for ~ 


the diffusion of accurate information. 


Mr. Marshall offered a resolution ur- 


ging that in place of the traditional mon- 


uments in honor of the fallen or return- 
ing soldiers and sailors every town erect — 
a “liberty hall’? dedicated to that com- 
memoration and at the same time to the 
free discussion by all the people of sub- 

jects of public interest. q 


THE CASUALTIES OF WAR ~ 
AND INDUSTRY zm, 
HE number of industrial workers 
injured during two and a half years — 
in Pennsylvania is greater than the forces 
sent by Canada or Pennsylvania against ~ 
Germany, according to the most recent 
bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department ~ 
of Labor and Industry. 
The industrial army of Pennsylvania, 
estimated to average continuously 3,000,- — 
000 during the two years and a half © 
from January 1, 1916, to July 1, 1918, 
suffered casualties amounting to 577,- © 
053, 7,575 of which were fatal. Canada — 
after four years of war has had ap- © 
proximately 50,000 men returned as un-— 
fit for further military service. That 
number, however, does not include the — 
number of men who have been wounded — 
or sick and who have recuperated. 
Approximately 1,200 of the disabled 
soldiers returned to Canada are “ampu- 
tation cases,” soldiers who have lost one — 
or more arms, legs, hands, feet, fingers — 
or toes. In the industries of Pennsyl- 
vania, during a period of two and a 
half years, there have been 3,798 indus- 
trial “amputation cases.” It seems 


{ 
(ae 


| ¢ 


to assume that the total number of am- 
putations suffered by men in the Penn- 


sylvania army in the field of war will 


be considerably less than the total num- 


_ ber of amputations suffered in the Penn- 


sylvania industries over an equal period. 

After nearly four years of war, with 
an army of between 400,000 and 500,- 
000, Canada’s experience shows that less 
than 50 soldiers have been blinded. In 


the shorter period of the Pennsylvania 


study there have been 29 workers to- 
tally blinded through accidents in the 
industries of Pennsylvania, and the to- 
tal number of eyes lost is 1,157. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission awarded and paid for fatalities 
in Pennsylvania during this period 
‘amounting to $11,539,352.46, of which 
$1,393,616.76 have been paid to depend- 
ents. The payments for disability cases 
during.the same period amounted to $5,- 
378,207.14. The gross total of work- 
men’s compensation awarded and paid in 
Pennsylvania for fatal and disability 
cases from January 1, 1916, to July 1, 
1918, amounted to $16,917,559.60. 


RELATION OF WAGES TO 
PUBLIC HEALTH 

T the coming meeting of the 

American Public Health Associa- 
tion, December 10-13 at Chicago, Dr. 
B. S. Warren, assistant surgeon general 
of the United States Public Health 
Service, is to give interesting data as to 
the relation of wages to public health. 

According to Dr. Warren, economic 
conditions are reflected in the sick rates; 
most diseases are more common among 
the poorer class of the population than 
among the well-to-do. He cites Gold- 
berger’s investigation of pellagra inci- 
dence, which show that among persons 
of similar sexes, ages and occupations, 
the sick rate per thousand varied from 
18.5 in the highest income class to 70.1 
in the lowest. He thinks that the Pub- 
lic Health Service has clearly demon- 
strated that the principle of a living 
wage is essential to a healthful standard 
of living. 

The high cost of food affects the 
health of the workers; with the char- 
acter of the diet reduced below phys- 
iological needs in quantity as well as 
quality, various diseases result. While 
diet is not a specific factor in the de- 
velopment of tuberculosis, the under- 
nourished prove easy victims of the tu- 
bercle bacilli. The infant morbidity and 
mortality rates are also delicate indi- 
cators of how the infant population is 
fed. One of the first effects of war on 
nations placed upon inadequate rations 
was the tremendous increase in the infant 
death rate. 

Wages have much to do with poor 
housing, and poor housing also seriously 


affects the health of the inhabitants. 


Under bad housing conditions, it is ex- 
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HAVE OUR YOUNG MEN DIED IN VAIN? 


_ Shall We Allow Tories and Militarists to Nullify President 
Wilson’s Terms of Peace—Upon the Basis of Which the Armistice 


Was Signed? 


The Foundation of Permanent Peace Is Economic— 


FREE TRADE ‘IS, THE, ONLY. SECURE. BASIS ‘for ‘a 


League of Nations. 


Help us to insure the inclusion of FREE TRADE in the Peace 
Treaty, by sending one dollar for annual membership (including 
subscription to THE INTERNATIONAL FREE TRADER) and 
as large a contribution as you can afford to 


INTERNATIONAL FREE TRADE LEAGUE 


38 St. Botolph Street 


YMCA 


Boston, Mass. 


THE RED TRIANGLE 


ASSOCIATION PRESS announces the following new 


**Books with Purpose’’ 


Christian Ethics in the World War, W. D. Mackenzie. $1.00 
The Democratic Movement in Asia, Tyler Dennett. 1.50 
The Romance of the Red Triangle, Sir Arthur Yapp. 1.00 
The Law of Social Justice, Hugh E. Willis.......... 1.00 
Finding the Comrade God, G. Walter Fiske......... 7% 
International Aspects of Christianity, OzoraS. Davis. 1.00 

In selecting your Christmas gifts remember ‘‘Books with 

Purpose,”’ particularly the Everypay Lire Srrirs, which 

are made so personal by the daily use feature. . At your bcooriy 


booksellers or catalogue on request. 


/ 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 347 Madison Ave., New York 


tremely difficult, if not absolutely impos- 
sible, to control the spread of com- 
municable diseases. Low wages also 
lead to inferior and inadequate medical 
and hospital care. It 1s Dr. Warren’s 
opinion that a proper standard of living 
for the average family cannot be main- 
tained during war under $1,600 a year. 


NO OFFICIAL PLAN OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


RESIDENT WILSON has no 


official plan of reconstruction. In 
his address to Congress on Monday he 
said: “I have heard much counsel as 
to the plans that should be formed and 
personally conducted to a happy consum- 
mation, but from no quarter have I seen 
any general scheme of ‘reconstruction’ 
emerge which I thought it likely we 
could force our spirited business men 
and self-reliant laborers to accept with 
due pliancy and obedience.” 

The president proposes to put at the 
disposal of business men the knowledge 
and “intelligent mediation” of the gov- 
ernment boards created during the war, 


Community Reconstruction 
Problems 


WHAT THE PROBLEMS ARE. HOW TO 
SECURE THE FACTS, HOW TO MEET 
CONDITIONS, 


Technique of Social Surveys 
A HANDBOOK FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
By M. C, ELMER, PH.D, 
University of Kansas 
Price $1.00 net. Cloth. 

THE WORLD CO., LAWRENCE, KANS,. 


CONSOLATION HOUSE 


4A SCHOOL, WORKSHOP, AND VOCA- 
TIONAL BUREAU FOR CONVALESCENTS 


Established 1914 
CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Grorce Epwarp Barton, A. I. A., Director 


Author of “Occupational Therapy’; “Re 
education”; “Teaching the Sick” (for Spring 
Publication) 


Infermation regarding pupils, patients, and 
teachers’ courses, etc., sent upon request ac- 
companied by stamps. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent (man or 
woman) for Jewish Community Center in 
Brooklyn conducting religious, social and 
educational activities. State age, experience, 
qualifications and references. Address 3023, 
SURVEY. 


BIG BROTHERS. WANT FIELD DI- 
RECTOR. Man with ability as organizer, 
must know boys and have knowledge of 
social work. Address Preswent, Big Broth- 
ers, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


WANTED: A superintendent for a girls’ 
orphan home and school. Applicants must 
be men who have had college training and 
experience in educational and institutional 
work. Opportunity in both service and 
salary excellent. Apply, giving detailed 
statement of qualifications, to 3014 Survey. 


WANTED—Young Protestant woman as 
nurse and mother’s helper in orphanage. 
Training unnecessary. Salary $30 month 
and home. Address 3020 Survey. 


WOMEN WORKERS (executives, so- 
cial workers, nurses, office stenographers 
and clerks, housekeepers, etc.) Whole and 
i References investigated. Crn- 


WANTED—Visitor for child placing 
work in the New Haven District Office of 
Connecticut Children’s Aid Society. Ad: 
dress Jonn P. SanpErson, Jx., Brown 
Thomson Bldg., Hartford. 


RESIDENT WORKER in home for 
Jewish girls and women discharged from 
correctional institutions. Must have ex- 
perience. Address 3022, Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERT IN MATTERS OF HYGIENE 
AND SANITATION and an examiner edu- 
cationalist, and editor of over ten years’ ex- 
perience, now an officer in the United States 
Army Medical Corps anticipating release, 
will undertake the duties of public health 
executive for life insurance company or 
other institution. Address 3017 Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT, capable, experi- 
enced executive, seeks institution. Social, 
vocational and agricultural experience covers 
fifteen years. Married, age 35. Address: 
3015 Survey. 


POSITION in boys’ home by man fitted 
by training and experience for work with 
boys. Employed in home in the north, 
would like change to west or south. Ad- 
dress 3019 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE now in war work, 38, 
American, fifteen years’ successful com- 
munity betterment and industrial relations 
experience, employment, housing, health, 
recreation, employees associations, produc- 
tion methods, seeks permanent position with 
opportunity to do constructive work. Ad- 
dress 3024, SurvEy. 


HOUSE-MOTHER, undergraduate 
nurse, experienced child helping work, de- 
sires position child-caring institution, Ad- 
dress 3021 Survey. 
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to urge the “development of public 
works of every sort” together with ‘‘de- 
velopments of our unused lands.” 

At a meeting of the National Civic 
Federation in New York on the same 
day that the President was speaking in 
Washington, Secretary Frank Morrison 
introduced two resolutions having to do 
with reconstruction. One provided pay- 
ment by the government of an “unem- 
ployment wage” to all war workers dur- 
ing the period of their enforced idleness, 
and their transportation by the govern- 
ment to points where they can secure 
certainty of employment. The other ad- 
vocated the suspension of immigration 
for five years. 


CALENDAR OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
the Survey before December 20. 
4 DECEMBER 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, WAR EMERGENCY AND RECON- 


STRUCTION CONFERENCE OF. Atlantic City, 
December 6. Secretary, Elliot H. Goodwin, 
Riggs bldz., Washington, D. C. 

CHARITIES, MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONFERENCE 
OF SPRINGFIELD, December 5-7. Secretary, 
Lillian M. Brown, 184 Boylston street, 
Boston. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, NEW YORK STATE 
CONFERENCE OF. Rochester, December 10- 
12. Secretary, Richard W. Wallace, Box 17, 
The Capitol, Albany. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, OHIO STATE CON- 
FERENCE OF. Columbus, December 17-19. 
Secretary, H. H. Shirer, 335 South High 
street, Columbus. 

CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, NATIONAL. New 
York city, December 7. Secretary, Owen 
R. Lovejoy, 105 East 22 street, New York 
city. 

Economic AssociATION, AMERICAN. Richmond, 
Va., December 27-28. President, Irving 
Fisher, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, CON- 
FERENCE OF. Philadelphia, December 6. De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

INDUSTRIAL SAFETY CONGRESS OF NEW YorK 
STATE, Syracuse, December 2-5. New York 
State Industrial Commission, 230 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York city. 

INFANT Morrarity, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF. Chicago, 
December 5-7. Secretary, Gertrude B. 
Knipp, 1211 Cathedral street, Baltimore. 

NATIONAL Civic FEDERATION. New York city, 
December 2-3. Secretary, Ralph M. Easley, 
1 Madison avenue, New York city. 

PoLiTIcAL SCIENCE IN THE CiTy oF NEw 
York, AcapDemy oF. New York city, De- 
cember 6-7. Secretary, Roswell C. McCrea, 
Columbia University, New York city. 

PROBATION OFFICERS, STATE CONFERENCE OF. 
Rochester, December 9-10. Charles L. Chute, 
New York State Probation Commission, 
Albany. 

PusLic HEALTH AssocIATION, AMERICAN. Chi- 
cago, December 9-12. American Public 
Health Association, 126 Massachusetts ave- 
nue, Boston. 

LATER MEETINGS 
NATIONAL. 

InDIAN RIGHTs AssocIATION. Philadelphia, 
January 23-24, 1919. Secretary, M. K. 
Sniffen, 995 Drexel bldg., Philadelphia. 
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care Sa se 


OKLAHOMA 


Needs 
Public Health Nurses 


We can place nurses in excellent executive and 
public health nursing positions in towns from 
5,000 to 75,000 povniacen, The work will be 
mainly pioneer, but opportunities for advance- 
ment and development are splendid. f 


Salaries $100.00 per month and up, depending 
upon previous experience and training. Nursea 


to Supervising Nurse. 


OKLAHOMA TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION: 
OKLAHOMAN BLDG., OKLAHOMA OT 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly ¢ ; 
copy unchanged threugheout the month 
Order pamphlets frem publishers 


Co-oPERATIVE. EpucaTioN AND RECREATION. ; 
Agnes D..Warbasse. 8 pp. 2 cents. Publishes 
by The Coeperative League ef America, 2 West 
13th St., New York. } 


Imemicration Literature distributed by Nat 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Bex 1 
New York. ments free on request. 


New Jerssy Says “No.” Report of Commission 
on Military Training and Instruction in High 
Schools to the New Jersey Legislature, 19 
Reprinted in full by American Union Agai 
Miliaoae, Westory Bldg., Washington, D. 

cents. 


Summariss or State Laws Revatine Te Sra 
Boarps er CHARITIES AND Corrections. Com 
piled by the Civie Federation of Dallas for the 
State Commission om Charities and Ce ties 
Legislation. 176 P; $1. Address Texas 
ference of Secial Welfare, 130644 Commerce St, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Towarp THE New Epwucation. The case 
autecracy im eur public sekeols. 164 pp. 
cents, Teachers’ Union of the City of New Yi 
70 Fifth avenue, New Yerk city, | 

UniversaL Mititary Traininc; Our Latest Cumm 
Att. By Oswald Garrison Villard, editor 
Nation. Published by American Union 
Militarism, Westory Bldg., Washington, D, 
5 cents. : 

Women Worxers 1n Facronizs. By Annette 2 
Consumers’ League of Cineianati, 38 Pic 
Bidg. Postage, 12 cents. 


Workshop Committees. Suggested lines of devel 
opment. By C. G. Renold. Reprinted from the 
Survey for October 5, 1918. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York City. 5 ctm 

You at pee bebdil Axour Crevit Unions, A 
manu ‘ura: gratis upen request. Masea- 
chusetts Credit Unien Asseciation, 73 Devon 
shire St., Boston. (= 


For Vaur Recervan. A Diseussion ef Industrial 5 
Pensions. John A. Fiteh. Reprinted Fey Ae) 
‘ 


Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, 
Repriated 
Associates, — 


East 19 St., New York. 


Girts anp Kuaxri. Winthrep D. Lane. 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Maxine THE Boss Erriciuwr. The Beginnings of 
a New Industrial Régime. John A. Fitch, 
Reprinted frem the Suavmey. 5 ats. ae 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New Y¥ ; 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per mouth, four weebly inne. 
trons; copy wnchanged throughout the month 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly a ; t 
by The National sat ch ‘Weatal ervey 
50 Union Square, New York, 4 


Municipal Reference Library Notes; weekly, except 
July and August; $1.50 a year; civic and munir 
cipal news and bibliographical information; Muni-— 
cipal Reference Library, 512 Municipal Build WU 
New York City. mM 

Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; pub- 
Hohed by National Organisation fer Publis Meadih| 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. " 

Southern Workman; ®ustrated monthly; $1 fer 
700 pages en race relations bere =] Se 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Piles A soe a week, $4; once a month, 
a 28 
Associates, Inc., 112 Rast 19 $t., New York. 


tae 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


KERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LTION—John B. Andrews, see’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
sw York. For national empleyment service for 
ybilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
ning labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
alth insurance; efficient law enforcement. 
MERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
ENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
‘Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
pre. iterature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
ruction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
in; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 
WERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
‘Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
ew York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
ims in home, school, institutien and eommunity. 
iblishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
\tthedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


{. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
vy; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
cates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
{ representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 
HE AMERICAN SOOIAL HYGIENE ASS80- 
\ATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
ession of b pheolaeodsn: the reduetion ef venereal 
jeases, and the promotion of sound sex education, 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets wu re- 
est. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
istaining, $10.00. Memberships include quarterly 
igazine and monthly bulletin. 
MERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
! OANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
lec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St.. New York. To dissemi- 
te knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
tatment and prevention. Publications free on 
quest. Annual membership dues, $3. 
MERICAN UNION AGAINST MILITARISM— 
jwald Garrison Villard, ch’m; Amos R. E, Pinchot, 
. Brown Leach, 323 Park Avenue, 
tw York oy, treas.; Charles T. Hallinan, sec’y; 
3 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. Opposed to 
option of compulsory military training and service 
this country. Information bulletin service $1 per 
num. Contributions needed. 


JOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERIOA—Scott 
| Perky, boca 2 W. 13 St, New York. 
| spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
d give expert advice concerning all phases of 
jasumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
tludes monthly, Cooperatiwe Consumer. 
JGENIOS BREGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
\ancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
loge, oO. C. Glaser, exee. sec’y. 
public service for knowledge about human in- 
titance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
ilities. Literature free. 
IDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHUROHES OF 
TRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted 30 Protes- 
at denomiations, Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 
in’l _sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 
‘Commission on the Chureh and Social Service; 
| Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. F. 
Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; Miss Grace W. 
Sims, office sec’y. 
Commission on International Justice and Geod- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 
Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 


y. 
Cemmission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
nd deS, Brunner, exec. sec’y; R C. 

O. Gill, field sec’y. 
United Committee on Christian Serviee for Re- 
lief in France and Belgium. United American 
religious agencies for the relief and reconstrue- 
| tion of the Protestant forces of France and 
Belgium, Chairman, Rev. Charles S. Macfar- 
land; oor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 

| E. 22 St., New York, oy 
Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 

mer. 

{NERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
(URCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
the Churches Leas v3 in jai. nt peg omy 
rown, see’y; = 
White, asso. see’y. Coordinates the work of 
d ominational war-time 
Tveys camp conditions; 
‘ction of interchurch buildings; 


P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. treas.; 
Rk 5 Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
dian and Negro youth, Neither a State nor a 


Free illustrated literature. 
Se a 
oy St. past York. Helen Winkler, 
sat ports; visits, advises, 
ides. eh Sains tat rte of eafeguecdinn, 


TE 
W. Laidier, sec'y; 7@ Fifth Ave., New York. 
an intelligent interest in se 


vernment school. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOOIETY FOR S5SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Beston; 
pres., Charles W. Eliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. em- 
berships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, see’y; 76 
Fifth Ave. New York. To secure to colered 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race prob- 
lems, lynching, etc. Membership 40,000, with 145 
branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, thank, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; a ih erp 
Bible study; secretarial training scheol; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St, New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies ef admin- 
istration; education; delinqueney; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, ete. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epil , _inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing direetor; Gordon L. Berry, field see’y; 
Mrs. inifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL OONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORE 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, n. sec’y: 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 
June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. Main divisions and 
chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston, 

Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams, 
Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 


Kelso. 
The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 
Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williame, 
M. O. R. C. 


Organization of Social Ferces, William J. Norton, 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ten. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation 
for meeting the fundamental probleme disel 

by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhoed life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN OONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth W. 
pret. ; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
ifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life ets basis for practical work; trains Negre 
workers. 


WATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. 30 3 Sopp ae nse a the volunteer 
woman power e coun or specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Crosse; co- 
operating with government agencies. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKER1— 
os Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York, 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groupe for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Chub Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique 
to maintain a central bureau of information. Of- 
ficial organ, the Public Health Nurse, subscription 
included in membership. Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOOIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St, 
New York. A cooperative registry managed 6: 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AYD SOCIETY—Git- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin €. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Com of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S OFRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men im 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gon. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shep through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given, Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ae 
tivities and administration; ceoperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment, Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Paget Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. MeMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ucation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industria] Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, see’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house fer in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov't. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INO.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, see’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editer; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane dams, associate 
editors; departments: Civies, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, George M. Price, 
MD.; Education, Crime, Winthrep D. Lane; For- 
ace i ha Bruno Lasker, 112 st 19 St., New 
ork, 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An iastitution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Bek ef the South; fus- 
nishes information on all phases of the race 

lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and m b. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madison 
Ave., New York. Conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America under the 
War Department and Navy Department Commis- 
sions on Training Camp Activities, to mobilize all 
the resources of the communities near the camps 
for the benefit of the officers and men. The War 

p Community Service stimulates, coordinates 
and supplements the social and recreational activi- 
ties of the camp cities and towus. Joseph Lea, 
pres.; H. S. Braucher, see’y. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS 


I. The Home-Coming Man. 
Il. The Broken Family. 
Ill. The Status of Woman. 
IV. Alcoholism. 
V. Social Vice. 


PERMANENT TASKS AND AIMS 
VI. War Finance and the Increased Burden of 
Living. 
VII. Democracy and the War. 
VII. Industry. 
1X. Nationalism and Internationalism. 


X. The Ending of War. 


MORAL FACTORS IN RECONSTRUCTION 
XI. The New Spirit of Cooperation and Service 
XII. The New Task of Organized Religion. 
XIII. What Are We Aiming At? 


Democracy has prevailed over Autocracy. The 
Reconstruction Period is upon us. The next 
step is to create an intelligent public opinion and 
to prepare ourselves to deal with the problems of 
democracy. We must now think in terms of the 
community, the nation and the world. Knowing 
the facts we can get anything done that needs to 
be done. First the facts and then the remedy; the 
diagnosis and after that the treatment. 


In the list above occur some of the OUT- 
STANDING and IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS of 
RECONSTRUCTION, selected by Specialists. 


Great Russia is in her present plight because 
unprepared for the problems thrust upon her. 
America will be saved from the blunders and 
tragedies that usually go with reconstruction, if 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


_ phy is annotated by the Russell Sage Found: 


groups of thoughtful people all over the 
have mastered these problems. 


That's the STUDY GROUP IDEA; the si 
of democracy. A Study Outline in Reconst 
tion Problems has been prepared for use 
churches, synagogues, Y. M. C. A.’s and Y. 
C. A.’s, in colleges, women’s clubs, commu 
groups, groups of teachers and al —. sanizatt 
of men and women who want to familiarize : 
selves with the task before the nation. Expe 
covering a wide range, have had a hand in! 
Outline, including Raymond B. Fosdick, € 
Snow of the Surgeon-General’s office, Ha Ty 
Ward, John Spargo, Richard Edwards, We 
Rauschenbusch, Paul Moore Strayer, Herbet 
Shenton, Porter R. Lee, Charles Stelzle, Sid 
L. Gulick, Stephen A. Wise, Louise A 
Meade, Owen Lovejoy, Rabbi Horace ja 
Frederick Lynch and the specialists of the Fed ) 
Council of Churches, the Social Service G 
missions of the major denominations and 


Y.M.C. A. and Y. W.C. A Dy 


It tells how to take up these problem  F 
gives the best materials for study. The biblic 
Library. The Outline will be invaluable for | 
vate reading, but best results are to be ha 
study group doing honest, seminar work. ~ 


The Outline is 25c a copy, $2.00 a dozen| 
paid. This price is possible because the com 
and the librarians have given their services f 
and because the Association Press is doinj 


printing without profit. | 


Get a copy at once and form a study gt | 
Make it your business this winter to under | 
the forces at work so as to be able to control thi! 
Learn to think in terms of the nation an 
world. a 


NEW Yt 


